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This guide is intended to help clarify P.L. 94-142 and its implementing Rcgula-* 
tions for special educators, The purposes of this guide are to: 

• outline and summarize the provisions of P.L. 94-142 that arc of most concern 
to special educators; »v* 

• address some of the questions regarding P.L. 94-142 that have bcenteskcH by 
special crducators; * 

• increase sensitivity to the needs of handicapped students; 

• enable a team approach to the development of Individualized Education 
Programs (IEPs); 

• help special cducfWs see handicapped students as having pcrsomjl needs and 
aspirations similar to those of nonhandicapped persons; and f 

t • provide sources of further information on P.L. 94142 as it relates ty special 

educators, service delivery, in-service training, "mainstrcaming" and parent/ C 
special educator relations. 

• \ 
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The legislative history outlined below regarding' 
education for handicapped persons is intended to give 
the special educator a- historical perspective for P.L. 



94 142: 



• P L 19-8 (| 823). provided a federal land grant 
to an -*la4ylum" for the deaf in Kentucky; 

• P L. 45-186 (1879) authorized $10,000 to the 
American Printing House tor the Bli^d to 
produce braille materials; * 

• P L. 66 236 (1920) extended vocational re- 
habilitation benefits from World War I veterans 
to civilians; 1 

• P.L. 80-617 (1948) amend<ul the* Civil Service 
Act to remove discrimination in hiring the 
physically handicapped; 

• P.L. 83*531 , the Cooperative Research Act of 
1954, provided an initial $675 v 000 for education 
research for mentally retarded children; 

• P.L. 88- 164, thc'McntjR Retardation Facilities 
and Mental Health Construction Centers Act 
of I963 a amended earlier legislation to include 
funding for the training of .personnel working 
with all disabilities; 

• P.L. 89-313 (1965) provided support for handi- 
capped children in state-administered programs, 
hospitals, and institutions; , » 

• P L. 90-480 (1968) called for the elimination of 
architectural- barriers to the physically handi- v 
capped; * 

• P.L. 90338, the Handicapped Children's Harly 
« Assistance Act of 1968, established experi- 
mental demonstration centers for » the handi- 
capped; 

• PL 91-230 the liducation of the Handi- 
capped Act, v/fts written and incorporated into 
the Llcmentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; 

• P L. 92 424, the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1^72, mandated that 10% of 
the enrollment opportunities in Head Start 
programs be set aside for handicapped children; 
and ■ * 



• P.L. 93-380, the Hducation Amendments of 
1974, guaranteed due-process procedures in 
placement, assessment, and testing' of handi- 
capped children. 

In 1 97 1 , P.L. 9 1 .230 repealed Title VI of the Elementary 
'and Secondary Education Act, replacing it with the 
the Education of the Handicapped Act. P.L. 94-142 is 
an amendment to Part B of that law, which authorizes 
grants to the states to assist in initiating, expanding and 
improving programs for the education of handicapped 
children. 

The Mathias Amendment of 1974 authorized 
$660 million to be made available to the states under 
.Part B to initiate, expand and improve special education 
programs. In addition, along with amendments offered 
by Senator Stafford, it established certain* duerproccss 
procedures, assurances Qf confidentiality, and a time- 
table for full service delivery. 

The Kducation for All Handicapped Children Act 
was introduced by Senator Harrison Williams into the 
93rd Congress on January 4, 19T3, as S.6, and reintro- 
duced {-in the 94th Congress by Senators Williams, 
Randolph, and others on January 15, 1975. It was 
w . intended to amend Part B and to ensure the expansion 
of the provisions of both P L. 9*1-230 and P.fc. 93-380. 
0)r June 1$, 1975, S.6 passed the Senate; on July 21. 
*^n975, its companion measure, HR. 7217, passed the 
House, undet the leadership of Representatives Brademas 
and Quie. These measures received overwhelming 
majorities in both houses (Senate 87-7, Housfc 407-7). 
The Senate/ House conference reported out the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Children Act on Novem- 
ber 14, 1975. On November 29, 1975, President Ford 
signed the bill into law as l\l . 94-142, but not without 
serious misgivings. Although the President's main 
objections were budgetary, he criticized the detail and 
complexity of administrative r equirements that would 
unnecessarily assert led oral control over traditional 
state and local government (unctions. 
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% Anticipating difficulties and the need for extensive planning. 
Congress mandated that full service delivery to children ages } through 
i 18 would not take effect until 1 078 ; the date for children ages 3 through 
2J was set for 1980. This schedule was U\ allow states tilne to gear up 
for compliance to.. establish and to adjust existing state-level inundates 
to the provisions qf P.L. 94-142. 

In addition, a further step was required The Regulations governing 
the implementation of the Law had to be issued by the responsible 
executive agency, the Bureau of KdOeation for the Handicapped (BHII). 
To carry out its responsibilities under P.L. 94-142, IJLII undertook a 
variety of public-information activities designed to achieve three 
purposes; 

• to assist state and loftl education agencies toward compliance 
by disseminating information about the law; 

• to provide an opportunity for individuals and groups to voice 
theii concerns about implementation at state and local levels; 

' i>nd 

• to write regulations that would be reasonable, adequate, and 
, ^ consistent with the intent of P.L. 94-142 and with existing 

* state- laws. 



i 

From March through August 1976. Mil I conducted or participated 
in approximately 20 public meetings about P.L. 94-142 structured oil 
both a geographic and special-interest basis: Approximately 2,^0(T 
persons attended. A series of public meetings Were held for college and 
university personnel whose institutions receive training grants in special 
education . BHII staff made presentations at' a number of national 
conferences conducted by professional associations, such as the Council 
for kttccptional Children (CliC) and the American Psychological 
Association. In early June 1976, a national advisory group of approxi- 
mately 170 persons, comprised of parents, advocates* handicapped 
persons, representatives of teacher organizations, administrators of state t 
and local programs, aiul other professionals, was convened to write 
concept papers on major topics in the law. These papers served as a 
basis for the draft Regulations, issued December 30, 1976 .The final 
Regulations regarding the implementation of P.L. 94*142 were developed 
in light' "of the comments received at public rcgioital hearings held 
throughout the country. The Regulations were promulgated Tuesday*, 
August 23, 1977. 
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P.L. 94- 142; Us^ tettlcground and Purpo s e) 

P.L. 94 1 42 is a federal law passed by the 94th 
Congress as it$ 142nd piece of legislation. Signed into 
law on November 29, 1975, it is also known as the 
Education * for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. 
It amends the Education for the/ Handicapped Act, 
Part B, a section regarding state grants in the education 
of the handicapped. Essentially , P.L. 94-142 is afunding 
bill designed to assist the states; as such, it may be 
implemented differently in each state, but always In 
accordance with the respective, state plan. The Law 
was based on a number of Congressional findings or 
•understandings as of 1 975 : 

• There were more than 8 million handicapped 
children in the United States; 

• The special educational needs of many of 
these children were not b$ing fully, met; 

• MorcNfckerf half the handicapped children in 
tfie United States did not receive appropriate 
educational services; 

<• One ^million of the handiiapp^d children in 
the United States were excluded entirely or' 
in part from the public school system and 
did not go through the education process 
with nonhandicapped classmates; 

• There were m*ny children with undetected 
handicaps participating in ^regular school 
programs; ' 

• Because of inadequate services within the 
public school system, families wwe often 
forced to find services outside the system, 
often far from their homes arid at tHeir 
own expense; 

• Developments if\ the twining of teachers and 
Jn diagnostic and instructional procedures 
have advancc% to the point that, given 
appropriate f unding, state education agencies 
(SHAs) and local education agencies 
(LEAs) can and >will provide effective 
special education; 

• SEAs and LEAs have a responsibility to 
provide education for all handicapped # 



children, but financial resources were 
inadequate; and 

• It is in the national interest that the federal 
government assist state and local efforts to 
provide programs to meet the education 
needs of handicapped children in order to 
assure equal protection under law. 

P.L. 94-142 addresses itself specifically to these 
concerns and defines handicapped children as those who 
arc mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health im- 
paired, deaf-blind, multihandicapped; or who ha*e 
specific learning disabilities. The purposes of P.L. 
94-142 are: , 

• to ensure that all handicapped children have 
available to them Free Appropriate Public 
Education, 

• to ensure thatlrffffe rights of handicapped 
children and their parents are protected, 

• to provide financial assistance to states and 
localities for, the education of all handi- 
capped children, and , 

• to assess and ensure the effectiveness of 
efforts to educate handicapped children. 

In September 1973, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (P.L. 93-1 12) was signed into law. Section 504 of 
that law provides that handicapped persons cannot be 
discriminated against solely on the basis of their handicap. 
Thus Section 504 became the first federal civil-rights 
legislation tp protect and address the rights of handi- 
capped persons. The language of Section 504 is almost 
t identical to the comparable nondiscrimination provisions 
of Title VI of the Civil- Rights Act of 1964 (applying to 
racial discrimination) and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (applying to sex discrimination: 
"No otherwise qualified handicapped individual , . .shall, 
solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any program or activity* 
receiving federal financial assistance.") f 
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Besides Section 504 of P.L. 93-1 12, Sections 502 and 503 are of 
interest to state {nd l,l : ,A personnel. Section 502 mandates the elimina- 
tion of architectural barriers that make buildings inaccessible to handi- 
capped persons, and creates the Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board. Section 503 states that any federal con- 
tractor (with a contract in excess of $2,500) mtfflfcakc affirmative 
action to employ handicapped persons. 

However, these laws arc by no means a comprehensive magic 
wand. liven though both are presently being implemented and progress 
is being made in the schools, many handicapped individuals arc still un- 
able to take part in a number of facets of American society excluded 
by architectural, zoning, jflld transportation barriers. 

The Regulations for I mplementing P.L. 94-142: Major Provisions 

Realizing that P.L. 94-142 would have a significant impact on the/ 
education of handicapped youth nationwide, the U.S. Office of Fducay 
lion (now the U.S. Education Department) took steps to ensure that 
the Regulations would be based on public input. After more than a year 
of extensive public participation, the Regulations were completed and fc 
publicized in the Federal Register, August 23, 1977, pp. 42464-42518 
(45CFR Part 121a). Additional regulations related to the evaluation of 
learning disabilities were published in the Federal Register , Pccembcr 
29, 1977, pp. 65082-65085 W 

The P.L. 94-142 Regulations specify the methods that SHAs and 
FFAs (school districts*) must use in implementing P.L, 94-142 if they 
are to receive federal funds under it. The Regulations encompass all' 
facets of the Law. Although all areas arc of some importance, to the 
special educator, seven provisions arc most crucial to a special educator's 
understanding of the Law. These arc: 

/ I. Free Appropriate Public Education 

2. Least Restrictive Fnvironment 

3. Fvaluation/Placcmcnt 

4. Individualized Fducation Program (I FP)* 

5. Personnel Development 

6. Procedural Safeguards (Due Process) 

7 Funding v ^ ) 

A summary of each of these provisions and its implications 
follows: 



*llcffHHi*r, I hi* Irfin "school district" will he used Inteu-hiingmbly with "local 
education agency (1,1 A)," since they nre, in most cn*es» synonymous. 



Free Appropriate Publfc Education-. Simply stated, P.L. 94-142 
makes provision for Free Appropriate Public Education at all levels of 
schooling for all handicapped children, \$$o are in need of special 
education and related services. The Law specifics a September 1 , 1978, 
deadline for providing Uiis service to handicapped children 3 through 
18 years <Jf age, and a September 1, 1980, deadline for handicapped 
children 3 through 2 1 provided/these stipulations are not "inconsistent" 
with current state laws or court orders, free is defined as at public 
expense, under" public supervision ar^JIrection, and without charge to 
parents. An appropriate program, for a given child must meet the re- 
quirements of that child's IFF and be carried out in the Least Restrictive 
Environment (see below), * • - 

By related services the Law means transportation and those 
developmental, corrective, and other supportive services required to 
assist a handicapped' child to benefit from special educatiiyj^These 
services include, but arc not limited to, early identification and assess- 
ment of disabilities in children! medical services for diagnostic or 
evaluation purposes, speech patnWogy and audiology, occupational 
therapy, psychological services, physical therapy, recreation, counseling 
services, school health services, school social work services, and parent 
counseling and training. 

s # 

4 Least Restrictive Fnvironm ent. The Law states that each handi- 
capped child must be educated with nonhiindicafipcd cliildren to the 
maximum extent appropriate to that child. This includes the handi- 
capped child's participation in extracurricular activities with nonhandi- 
capped students. 

The Law further states that special classes, separate schooling, or 
the removal of handicapped children ifom the regular educational en- 
vironment may oc/ur only when the nature or severity of their handicap 
is such that cdudatipn within*! regular classroom, "with the use of 
supplementary aids and services, cannot be achieved satisfactorily^ 
Placement in the school the handicapped child would attend if he/she 
were not handicapped is preferred. However, consideration must be 
given to any potential harmful effect of this placement on the child and 
the quality of services. 

Thus the appropriateness of a learning environment lor a handi- 
capped child is to be determined by the severity and effects of the handi- 
capping condition as well as by the nature and quality of the learning 
environment. For example, placement of a hearing impaired child might 
depend upon degree of hearing loss; language development (e.g., voca- 
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bulary, lipreading ability, speech ability, and reading level); factors of 
personal and social development; and the availability of supplementary 
media, special teachers, or other supports to deliver the services stipu- 
lated in the IEP. 

In addition, the school district must ensure a continuum of 
alternative placements. This continuum includes instruction in regular 
classes, special classes, special schools, homes, and hospitals and institu- 
tions. It also includes supplementary services, such as resource-room or 
itinerant instruction to supplement regular class placement. 

Needless to say, there is some concern pbout the concept ^of 
Least Restrictive Environment and its relationship to appropriateness of 
an education. Some believe that "mainstream" placements in the 
regular classroom*and school are appropriate for even severely handi- 
capped children; others support special class placement for these 
students. A clearer definition of "appropriate" will doubtless occur 
overtime. 

Evaluation/Placement . Before any evaluation is y begun, the^arent 
must be fully informed*of what is planned and must give written per* 
mission for it. 

A full evajuation of the handicapped child'( educational needs 
must be made before the child is placed irv a special program. The 
evaluation must be made in all areas related to the suspected disability, 
including, where appropriate, health, vision, hearing, social and emo- 
tional stasis, general intelligence, academic performance, communicative 
status, ana motor abilities. The evaluation, which ^iiust not be racially 
or culturally discriminatory, provides the basis for determining eligi- 
bility of and developing a program for that child. 

The evaluation is performed by a multidisciplinary team of pro- 
fessionals designated by the appropriate school district administrator 
after parental permission has been obtained. ^Though the examinations 
and procedures of the assessment are designated and regulated by each 
state and district, the district is responsible fbr the following conditions: 

• All tests and evaluations-must be provided and administered 
in the native language of the child unless it is clearly not 
feasible to do so; . . 

• Tests and evaluations must be validated for the specific 
purpose lor which they are used; 

• Tests must be administered .by a trained professional in 
conformance with the instructions given by the producer of 
the test; 
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• All ie*ts must be selected and administered so as not to be 
racially or culturally discriminatory; 

• No sipgle procedure is to be used as the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate education program; and 

• For students who may have a specific learning disability, 
classroom observations must be made. 

Once the assessment .information has been gathered and analyzed 
individually by each member of' the evaluation team, the child's pro- 
gram placement is determined by the projected needs and requirpd 
services of the IEP developed by the team (see below). ' 

Individualized Education Program (IEP). The 'IEP provision 
directly affects the 1 special educator. It represents the appropriate 
educational program for each exceptional child. (T^his program may 
involve considering an^xtension of the traditional sthool year.) 

The/ Law requires specific items to be included in all IEPs. The 
implementation methods and the detail with which jhese items are 
spelled ouAwill vary from state to state; however, the following basic 
information inust be included: 

present educational performance level of the Child; ' 
the annual goals set for the child, including a statement' on 
short-term instructional objectives; + 

• a statement of the specific special education and related [ 
services to be provided to the child and tfee extent to which 
the child will be able to participate ir^a regular educational 
program; , ^ 

• the projected initiation date and anticipated duration of 
special services; and 

• an evaluation pjgn (appropriate objective criteria, evalua- s 
tion procedures, and schedules for determining, at least on 
an annual basis, the achievement of short-term instructional ' 
objectives.) r 

The IEP, based on the child's evaliwtioflS^mus/ be developed, 
reviewed, and revised by a team including a representative of the public 
education agency, such as the principal; the childVteacher;one orfcoth 
of the parents; the child, where appropriate* and necessary others, 
where appropriate. If the handicapped cr^uHias been evaluated for the 
first time, the IEP team must also include a member of the evaluation 
team or some other person, possibly the child's teacher or the principal* 
who is familiar with the evaluation procedures used and the interpre* 
tation of results. 

The Law requires the scheduling of meetings at times and places 
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ittUtlially, 'agreeable to parent and edpeator. Furthermore, thc/school' 
district mus^ ensure that parents understand the proceedings of the 
meeting. (Such arrangements might include the use of <tn interpreter 
for deaf or non-English-speaking parents.) 

A written notice indicating the attendance, purpose, Jtime, and * 
location of the meeting must |>e sent to the parents jn time for them to 
attend. If the parents cannot be identified or if the child is a .ward of 
the state, then the school district shall assure the selecting and assigning 
of a/surrogate parent. This surrogate assumes parental responsibility for 
all matters relaxing to tfie identification, evaluation, and educational 
placement of th,c child and to the provision of a Free Appropriate - 
Public Education. ^ / 

October 1, 1977, was the first deadline for the development of 
IEPs for each handicapped child. The beginning of every sdhool year 
thereafter marks the due date for their revision; meetings may be 
scheduled at* any time prior to the beginning of the school year (perhaps . 
staggered throughout the year) for children continuing in a special edu- 
cation program. The development of IEPs for students new to the 
district or newly identified as eligible for special education programs 
riiust be completed within 30 days of their enrollment. The Law 
stipulates tfiat IEPs must be in effect J>efore special education and 
related services are to be provided. 

Personnel development. Each state is required by law to establish 
procedures for needs assessment, to determine the number of qualified 
special education personnel available in the state, to provide professional 
and support personnel with in-service training in special education 
based on the findings of the needs assessment, and to acquire and 
disseminate significant information to teachers and administrators of 
programs for the handicapped. Special educators should be integrally % 
ij^olved in planning local in-service programs^ 

Procedural safeguard (due process) . This provision outlines the 
procedure to be followed in the event of a school district grievance 
regarding the appropriateness of a child's education, identifying infor 
mation, evaluations, or educational placement. The kr w pro vides for an 
impartial due-process hearing involving the parer«Mp^ the school 
district to be conducted by someone not employed by or affiliated with 
the district. Parents must be notified in writing a reasonable time before 



the district cither proposes or refuses to effect changes \(\ any of the -, 
aforemcnticgied areas. Either party in the hearing has a right iHQbi 
accompanied and advised by legaj counsel and experts/others, present* 
evidence, confront, croSs-exanunc, compel attendance, ar\d prohibit 
thi/mtroductioH^of any evidence that has not been disclosed at least 
5 days before the hearing. In additi<^, both parties are entitled to, a 
written or recorded verbatim record of jttta hearing and to writteh 
findings of fact and decisions. In soify states this impartial hearing is* 
taken directly to the state level; in others, conciliation hearings are 
encouraged at the district tevel tcui£i£i the expenses of a formahdue-* ' 
process hearing. J 

A parent |0k-a<mool district dissatisfied with the results of a 
hearing may appeal to the SEA, which then conducts an impartial 
review and makes a decision. If this second appeal is not satisfactory to 
all, any party has the right to bring a civil action in a state or U.S, 
district court. If a lawsuit is initiated by a parent, it may be brought 
against the school district and/or the special educator. 

Funding . Under P.L. 94-142, both states and school districts are 
entitled to federal funds based on a formula that multiplies the'number 
qf children ages 3 through 21 who actually receive special education 
and related services, by^n annually increasing percentage of the average 
funds spent, per pupil, in U.S. public elementary and secondary schools. 





Annually Increasing 






Per Pupil 


School Year 


Percentage 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


Amount 


1977-78 


5% 


$387 million 


■■ ■ yy-r- 

$31 5 million 


$ 70 


1978 79 


10% 


77 5 million 


46$ million 


156 


1979 80 


20# 


1.2 billion 


804 million 


•211 


198d 81 


30% 


*2.32 billion 


862 million 




1981 82 


40% 


3.16 billion 







During fiscal year 1978, both state and school districts were 
entitled to 50% of funds distributed by the formula. In fiscal year 1979 
and thereafter, 25% of the funds is to be allocated to states and 75% to 
school districts. Districts can use these funds only to pay the "extra 
costs" of special education (i.e., costs above a computed minimum to 
be spent in providing special cducatipfi and related services). It should 
be noted, however, that although the Law provides a formula for the 
amount of funds to be allotted and their distribution, this d^>es not 
necessarily mean that all needed funds will be forthcoming. 
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The following restrictions have been imposed 
tion purposes only: 04 

• no more than 12% of all children ages 5 through 17 in the 
state m^y be .counted as handicapped ; and " 
ho handicapped children \yho arc counted and already 
funded under Section 121 ok the Momentary and Secondary 
Hducation Act of I06S maybe courttpd for allocation of 
I\L 94-142 funds. 

In no way do these restrictions place ai limitation on the number 
children identified as handicapped by the state or school distriu^for 
their own purposes, or on the fc'dcral mandate to provide all handi* 
pipped children with a j ree Appropriate Public Education. 

In order to qualify for assistance in any fiscal year, an active 
Child Find program must be instituted. Such a program must involve 
the identification, location, aiuj evaluation of all handicapped children 
ages birth through 21 , regardless of the severity of their handicap; and 
the determination of which children are or arc not currehtly receiving 
Special education and related services. The special educator should be a 
key person in the Child Find process. It should be noted that the 
process is not limited to young children, but seeks all handicapped 
individuals eligible for services under the Law. 

Other Topics Covered by the Regulations 

In addition to the' seven foregoing provisions, the Regulations 
also call for: 

• the establishment of a bull Mutational Opportunity Cioal 
for all handicapped children ages birth through 21 ; 

• the annual count, as of December 1, of handicapped children 
ages 3 through 21 who arc receiving special education and 
related services for allocation purposes (ojie by April I 
of each year); 

• priorities in the use of funds under 1\L 94-142; 

• the proper use of funds under l\L 94-142; 

• methods to guarantee public participation in the review of 
the state annual program plans and on the state advisory 
panel; 

• procedures lot students placed cither by the school district 
or the parent in private educational settings; 

• policies and procedures to protect the confidentiality of 
Personally Identifiable Information and data about a child. 



deral alloca- Future of Special Education 



Currently, special education is in a period of dramatic transition. 
Old practices are being challengcd t and traditional roles and functions 
arc undergoing redefinition. Terms such ,as "deinstitutionalization," 
"mairistreaming," "right to education/' and u dccatQgori/.ation" reflect 
tlie success of advocacy for the handicapped. Shifts in our Society and 
our schools have followed. EducatQfs need to be aware of the changes 
that arc likely to occur during the next 10 to 15 years, to understand 
thQir implications for education, and to adapt for growth as well 'as 
survival. The following trends* may have a major impact on the future 
of special education: 



» 



greater individualization in the education of pll students; 
an extension of the traditional school year; 
increased use of members of the community and resources 
and agencies outside the school for instructional purposes; 
expanded role of computers in student-data management 
for evaluation, monitoring, and decision making, 
development of community centers to provide health, i 
evaluative, and counseling/educational services to handi-* 
capped clients with an emphasis on preschool and post r 
school severely handicapped clients; x * 

scientific/medical advances that will modify or prevent 
certain handicaps resulting in new and different services/ 
programs/definitions for the changing handicapped popu- 
lation; 

an increase in alcoholism, drug abuse, psychological dis- 
orders, and environmental diseases due to the pressures of 
our industrialized society; 

greater emphasis on teaching handicapped students more 
productive use of leisure time and preparation for leisure* 
related occupations; 

increased demands for special education services by parents 
N and advocacy groups, resulting in cooperative decision 
making in special education programming; 
more coordination between vocational rehabilitation and 
special education services; 



♦Selected from Dimensloni of the 1 wture ami the nialjknje of Change: A Report 
gLjf}« |g7H An miaf Meeting of the" NaUonai _ Aiia ociatlonTy f State Directors of 
Special Hducation. New Orleans. March 1979. ~ ' — — 
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increased pressure for voucher .plans in financing programs 
for handicapped ^tMdents, rosulting in a possible resurgence . 
of private schools ; ' ' ' 

increased pressure by teachers to^havc stipulated pupil* 
teacher ratios for handicapped students in regular classes 
^and to receive compensatory pay for conference attendance 
and I EP development outside regular school hours; 
more demand by tegular diss tcacliers for specialized 
training prior to placement of handicapped students in their 
classroom ; 9 
icreased attention ko the standards for admission and re 
sntion of handicapped students in regular classrooms; arid 
• increased demand 'by administrators for a guaranteed 
: staff-pupil ratio. 

In conclusion, it is readily evident that public schools will be 
forced to expand their services to handicapped children. Other segments 
of our society, both public and private, must also change to accommo- 
date tiandicapped citizen^. Handicapped individuals who receive a Free 
Appropriate Public Education ia a honrcstrictive environment can no 
longer be second-class citizens; they willand should -demand post- 
school training programs,, good jobs, adequate housing, and the many 
amenities that till of us have come to expect. t 

Sources for Obtaining a' Copy o f P. L, 94142 a nd Its Regulations 

Because of the impact of P.L. 94-142 on American education, it 
is important that special educators have a copy of the Law, the Regula- 
tions, state guidelines* and local school district plans. Information for 
obtaining these documents is listed in the next column. While 
Appendix A of this guide contains highlights of the Regulations for 
P.L. 94 142, the Regulations! proper should be referred to if the legality 
of a particular issue is in question. V 



Publictaw 94-142, 94th Congress, S.6 
November 29, 1-975 
An Act 



Send $1. 10 to: Superintendent of Documents • 
M. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington. D.C 20402 ~ ' ■ 



( 



The Federal Regulations tor the Implementation of Part B of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act 
Calso referred to as the Regulations Implementing, Puhlic Law 94-142) 



^Write tvc William A Tyirell Policy Officer 
-* Division of Assistanccttd States * 
Room 4926 ' \ "~^\ 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Donohoe Building 1 
, if 00 Mary la nd Avznu c, S. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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State Guidolincs 



Contact your local school district office or 
state departmenrt)f education. (There may be a small charge.) 



School District Plan 



Contact your local school district office. 
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/. Q. How is "appropriate- 
ness" of public education 
determined? 



2. £>. What does an II P 
look like? 



3. Q. Is am IKP written for 
all areas of a student 's 
schooling? 



4. (J. Is the development of * 
an IK I* warranted Jora 
^student receiving minimal 
speech instruction? 



The following discussion is based on the questions special educators j^ost frequently 
ask regarding P. L. 94*142. 

V 

A^\* 4 AppropriatcnesV relers to the unique requirements of the individual child. 
It is cletermincd within tl^lTA, and education choices arc suited t^ eac\ student 
based t*n his/her needs. Before a handicapped child is found eligible for a special 
education program, a comprehensive assessment of all^eas rdatcd to the child's 
-suspected disability is made hy a team of specialists as part of fn. appraisal process. 
This informant, plus pertinent background data, is used collaboratively by a team 
composed of the teacher, the parent, a qualified representative of the school district, 
and the child, when appropriate, to determine placement in the Least Restrictive 
Environment and to produce an IEP. Tlie IliP represents the most appropriate program 
for meeting tf^child's needs. * 

A. The format of the written I HP has not been specified by the Regulations. However, 
the following content is required for each IMP: 

f • a statement of the child's present level ol educational performance ; 

. • a statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional objectives; 
• a statement of the specific special education and related services to be pro- ^ 
vided, and the extent to which the child will be able to participate in regular 
educational programs; 

t|ic projected dates for initiation and duration of services; and 
appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures and schedules for 
determining, on at least an annual basis, whether the short-term instructional 
objectives arc being achieved . — ' 

A. Not necessarily, although it may be. The IMP is a specially designed course of 
study for the handicapped child. However, this course of study is dcsigneJonly with 
respect to those areas in which the child needs modification of the regular program; 
therefore, it docs not necessarily cover all areas of schooling. For example, a junior 
high school student might be confined to a wheelchair. This condition would affect 
the form and type of physical education, and such special provisions would be incor- 
porated into the IKP. If this same child could perform without special aids or supports 
in a regular course of study, that regular study would not be included in the IEP. The 
IKP involves only tho$lc parts uf*a student'sjwrricuhim which arc altered from a regular 
program because of his/her need for spcciarcducation. 

A. Speech services arc considered specially designed instruction and thus, fall under 
special education and related services. The child receiving speech instruction is con- 
sidered handicapped and subject to all special education standards, among which arc 
the Regulations of P L. 94-142. As a consequence, a child in need of speech services 



SECTION TWO: 

HOW DOES 
' PX.W-.142 
AFF1CT THE 
SPEOTAL 
EDUCATOR? 
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5. Q Is it appropriate to come 
to*Un IKP conference with a 
"""T written IKP? 



6. (J, Who is to he involved with 
each student 's IKP planning? 



7 Q. Do all of the secondary 
student 's teachers need to be 
involved in the development of 
an IEP? 



8. Q. How do you get all involved 
special educators together in 
developing an IKP? 



Q What if parents want to 
participate but cannot attend the 
' ; IKP meeting? 



must have an IEP. The IEP tor a child in a regular program- but needing minimal speech services^n be 
developed by the speech teacher, ther LEA representative, and the parent, since the "teacher qualified to 
proyide education in the type of program in which the child may be placed** is the speech teacher/patho- 
logist. Or'the child's regular education teacher, speech teacher/pathologist serving as LEA representative , 
and parent may comprise the IEP plaiinin^ team, dependent upon the party identified as teacher and the 
responsibility authorized to the speech teacher/pathologist. The speech tccher/pathologist thus can in- 
fluence who else sits in on the team. Others, such as the principal, classroom teacher or School psychologist, 
need not automatically become, involved, but they may be requested to participate in IEP planning at Ihe 
recommendation of the speech teacher/pathologist, t C" 

A, No. The Regulations of P.L 94-14? detlnc the IEP as a written statement developed in any meeting* 
with the LEA representative, the teacher, and the parent. It isXwpropriate to come to the meeting with 
prepared evaluation findings and recommendations, but^t must bcSmidc clear to all participants (parents, 
t%ld, LEA representative, teacher, and others) that the propojjajwvic^atc only recommendations, subject 
to~tcam approval, 

A. The IEP, based on the child's evaluation, must be developed, reviewed, and/or revised by a team that 
includes a representative of the LEA, the child's teacher, the child's parcnt(s), and the student, where 
appropriate. If the child has been evaluated for the first time, the IEP team must include a member of the 
evaluation team or some other person familiar with the evaluation procedures and the-interprctation of 
results. In addition Jo these professionals required to paiticipfcte, it is advisable to involve LEA personnel 
who can support the implementation of the IKP; e.g., the appropriate building administrator^ guidance 
counselor, fcnd receiving teachers can provide a realistic foundation for IEP planning. 

A. No. All direct-services f>crsonncl who work with a handicapped student should be informed about and 
involved in implementing his/her IEP. However, it is not necessary that all concerned parties participate in 
^ all IEP meetings. The determination of how IEP implemented become involved is left to the discretion of 
the LEA. Thus, involvement of IEP implemented can be handled in a variety of ways so as to allot con- 
ference time economically and efficiently among personnel, 

* * J ^ 

A. Because special educators must assume responsibilities for ipany different handicapped children, it is 

often difficult to schedule meetings at times convenient tit all. This problem may be alleviated if one special 
educator, such as the child's special education teacher or (he Specialist in the area of suspected disability, 
assumes the responsibility of liaison with the others, coordinating and disseminating information. 

I 

k. There should he an effort to make the time and location of the IiT meeting flexible so as to allow for 
parent attendance. II parents still cannot attend, their involvement should he assured through. such means as 
conference telephone calls or home visits. 
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10. (J. What tf parents choose not 
to jmrtieipate in developing 
' an UT> 



II (J. When does the hatnlicappetl 
studeht fmrtihjHitv in the develop 
nWnt if an IKP? 



12 0 Whiti if the student does 
not achieve the projected annual 
goals and objectives in an II V ? 

What is my liability? 



I J (J. What reeourse do I have 
* if I ilisagrec with an IhV that 
has been approved by both mv 
administrator and the student \ 
f ' fHirents 7 

14 0 What is the school's liability 
Jor failure to ddiver services,ealled 
, * for in the HT? 
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A. If parents, given the opportunity, choose not to participate in developing an IFP, the meeting must 
take place in their absence. In such cases, the school district *mus( keep rccoids of attempts to arrange a 
mutually agreed upon time and place with the parent. These records should include: 

• telephone calls attempted and completed and their results; 

• copies of correspondence sent and responses received; and - 

• visits made and their results. 

Where state law frquiics parental consent before a handicapped student is evaluated or initially puftvided 
sjjgcial education and related services, state procedures govern the public agencyin overriding a parent's 
refusal to consent. In the absence of such state law, the public agency may use the hearing procedures in 
§ 1 2 1 a . 50(>-l"2la, 513 of I\L 94-142 to determine if it may proceed without consent. 

A A handicapped student's participation In an II P meeting is not directly addressed by the Regulations, 
When a child participates in an \YV meeting hits been left to the discretion of Sf As, LFAs, and parents. 
Public agencies arc asked to gpritattcntion'to child participation, not ignore it. It is suggested that case-by- 
caie decisions be made iif this regard. -r 

BH1 1 has reported the national "attei^dancc of handicapped children at 111* meetings as follows; zcroat the 
preschool level, 13% at ages 1 3 through 1 5 % and 25% at ages 16 through 2V ; . > 

A. Neither the teacher nor the school district is responsible for certifying a projected growth level for a 
himdicapifcd child. The IFP annual goals and objoctives are not legally binding. However, the IFP team 
must mako "good faith efforts" to assist the child to attain them. 

) *" ^ 

Nevertheless, parents'havc a right to initiate due process procedures it they suspect t twit the IhP is not being 
adequately implemented. Fducational personnel may be Required to •ocurticnt their "good faith efforts/' 
hf addition, current litigation in general education may have implications lor special educitlpn. That is, 
illiterate students who have been graduated from high school arc suing educational institutions on the 
grounds that thoy Tiavc not achieved commensurate with scho#l attendance. 



If a question arises in^j q>t\ific case, contact your local teacher organization for advice or legal assistance* 




A No provision I\as4leen made in the Regulations lor an educators appeal in this circumstance. The 
vdncatormay want to contact the local branch of the Anttrican Federation of Teachers (AFT), National 
I'ducation Association (NFA) and/or a local child advocacy organization and register concern, AFT and 
NFA are sensitive to this issue and aie attempting to recommend pertinent changes in \l\k Regulations. 

A. The school district is liable lor the didivcry of all services specified in an IFIV One purpose of the IFP 
is to provide a written commitment of resources needed to meet the needs of the handicapped child. In 
this sense, the IFP can he regarded as an agreement to provide services. The only instance in which services 

• • / 
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7.5 (J What recourse do I have if 
m I feel that additional services are 
needed for a handicapped student 
but my administrator indicates 
that such services are not available? 



16. (J How can I [>osstf)ly fine! time 

to develop HTs for the increased 

numbers of special education 

students in my speech program/ 

resource room? 

> 

/ 7. Q When does a resource room 
program come under P. I.. 142 
accountability 7 

18. Q What is my liability for the 
physical safety of a handicapped 

student 7 



/V (J What is my role ip a due 
process vearing 7 



M Q What is meant by the 
term "mainstreaming '7 



specified on an IKPjieed not be provided is when the IMP is amended. In this c'ase, the services as delineated 
on the amended I HP must be delivered. % 

A It is the school disjfiefs responsibility to provide alHKP services. Therefore, when attending the I HP 
planning conference, you can state what services you feel a child needs. If both parent and LKA represen- 
tative agree, then those services must be provided. If unavailable within the district, they must be prated. 
II you and the parent agree upon services but the LKA representative dries not, the parent can initiate 
dufc-proccss procedure^. However, if, after agreement by IKP team participants, yiui feci that additional 
services are needed, but you are told that such services are unavailable and will not ha procured, your only # 
recourse is to document your' request to the administrator. Sources of information thsty may assist you can 
be found in Section lit, Activity A-l , of this guide. 

A. To avoid a backlog of IHPs to be developed during the first \tfcjfcks of school in September, you mighty 
be wise to prepare iKPs for continuing students during the month/ of June, reserving September for pre- 
paring IKPs lor new students only. It is possible that some IKPsprcphred in\Kinc may require minor revision 
hvSeptember to adjust for a student's* uncxpcdld regression or progress over ilk sarumcr. 

A. II a resource-room progiam is suppoited by special education f unding and/or is servicing handicapped 
students, that program must meet the requirements of P L! 94142. If it does not the LKA risks the with- 
drawal of federal f unds. , v 

A. 'Hie same as that of any teacher for any student. When the physical safety x>f a child is in qut«tion f you 
arc expected to display rcalonable and prudent judgment. If you arc unable to providtAlircct assistance, 
seek appropriate personnel who can (e.g., the school nurse). 

In the case of a handicapped child, you may be aware in advance of likely incidents. Kor example, an 
epileptic child may suffer a seizure while in class, and the prudent teacher would do well to become in- 
formed on how to handle this event In addition, a substitute should be made aware of any physical 
problems that might occur regarding handicapped pupils. 

A. Usually, the parent or the school administration initiates due-process procedures. Your role is usually 
one of providing data that the hearing officer will use to make a decision You may be asked to provide 
evahiatidiwlata and inf ormation supporting placement/programming recommendations, as well as clarifica- 
tion of the specific IKP planning process Kor example, the special educator may he asked to provide results 
of tests, interviews, and/or observations, as well as documentation concerning specific services provided/ 
such as instructional records indicating the methods, the materials, and the extent of services. 

A The term "nnrinstieaming" has been used to indicate instructional placement of lufndicapped students 
within the educational program of their nonhandicap|>ed counterparts. However, "inaiiistrcnming" has not 



21. Q What procedures arc avail 
able for determining the Least 
1{estrie,fJve Environment (LRl\) 
appropriate to each handicapped 

student? 



Q, What does the handicapped 
student need to succeed in a 
regular classroom? 



2$. Q. Does anything have to he 
mentioned in the Ik P about (he 
handicapped student \s regular 
class iHtrticijxition other than 
its extent? 



24. Q How can I help (o pre\mre 
the regular classroom teacher 
N for Least Restrictive 
Ijivironmcnt placements? 



25, Q (Hven the Least Restrictive 
Environment provision, is m\> 
position as a special education 
teacher in jeopardy ? 



been inundated by law. Rather, l\L c )4- 1 42 requires that handicapped students be placed in the Least 
Restrictive Environ men t (I, RIO The Least Restrictive Lnvironmcnt is the most appropriate placement for 
i\ handicapped studelit, while "mainstrcaming" is the process of integrating handicapped pupils into regular 
classrooms. 

A. In light of the intent of the L^ast Restrictive linvironmcnt concept (i.e., to provide the same oppor- 
tunities and •xperienccs for a handicapped child as would be afforded his/her nonhandicapped peers), the 
special educator must determine the minimum intervention needed to effect a satisfactory educational 
program. This (ask may be addressed by a thorough evaluation of the child's strengths, weaknesses, and 
needs, wiTfi subsequent determination of how a regular program can be minimally modified to meet those 
needs. A balance must be struck between what is least restraining environmentally and appropriate 
educationally. 

A. It is impossible to specify, (ienerally, however, there should be a positive attitude on the part of 
teachers and peers as well as instructional and social integration. A further key factor is the availability of 
support services and in-service training, Instructional integration of the handicapped students. requires that 
the instructional methods and materials used not be so different as to isolate them from tlcir classmates. 
Finally, capitalizing on the handicapped students' academic and social strengths while remediating weak- 
nesses may promote success. r J 

) J 

A. Under kl2la.346 ol / J^tr-Regulatjons, the ILP^ontent must indicate the specific spc/fal education and 
related services to be provided and the extent to which the child will participate in regular programs. 
(ieiicral)y, then, the specifics of the IW arc limited to matters concerning the provision of special education 
and related services and not to the total education. Thus, the nature of regular class participation need not 
be specified in the IIP father than the extent of it) umcss that participation involves special education; 
i.e. .special instructional provisions to myet that child's needs and/or related services. 

A Regular class teachers need to he familiar with the Ixast Restrictive Lnvironmcni concept as well as 
with the nnturc and needs of their handicapped students. \\ addition, regular educators must know what 
materials and which professionals in the public agenc^aa* available for support in implementing Least 
Restrictive Fnvironjnent placements. Finally, o|>en communication channels between regular antf special 
educators, particularly between the sending and receiving teacher, arc essential, 

A Nrt. The implementation of l\L. ( )4 142 should not cause cxistingspecial education programs, including . 
self-contained classes, to be discontinued. In lact, the Uw could conceivably cause the creation pf new 
special education programs, such as resource rooiiis or itinerant social education programs, as a means of 
meeting the needs of handicapped students within the mand^cd Continuum of services. However, many 
• special educators will need to develop improved interpersonal skills as well as teacher-consultation abilities 
to help regular educators instructing handicapped students. That is, you will need to develop. an under- 
standing- of the parental perspective as well as that of the tcacher(s) working with a handicapped child/ 
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26. Q. Will I he compensated for 
the extra time I spend with regular 
class teachers in assisting them 
with special resources /techniques 
and in planning fon the integration 
of handicapped students in the 
Least Restrictive Environment? 

27. Q. How can I facilitate the 
cooperation and communication 
among special educators and 
regular classroom teachers in 
programming for handicapped 
students? 

. 28. Q. How can I facilitate com- 
munication among all of the regular 
, classroom teachers working with 
' a secondary-level handicapped 
student? 



29. Q. Wftat is the role of the 
school nurse under P. L. ^4 142 
regarding handicapped students? 



Ml (J What kthe role of the 
adaptive physical education teacher 
regarding handicapped students? 



A. It is anticipated that individual public agencies will arrive at specific agreements with their teachers' 
unions regarding your compensation f° r "overtime" in IFP planning and attending conferences. However, 
effective use of paraprofcssional^ and conference forms will free up your time for such activities during the 
regular school day. , 



A. Perhaps the key facilitator is the guidance counselor/social worker. Their offices arc the logical places 
Tor confidential records and for multidisciplinary meetings. The counselor/social woij$#r-sUpuld establish 
a sign-out procedure for all records and reports regarding handicapped students. The resource-room teacher, 
appropriate case manager, or administrator can also help the communication process. 



A. It is difficult to specify this for all school districts. However, a few ^ijcral suggestions follow; 

• All direct -services personnel who work with a handicapped student must be informed about 
and involved in implementing his/her IHP. It may be helpful to point out to the regular teachers 
that their cooperation will help meet this legal requirement, 

• Special educators or guidance counselors may act as the liaison among regular educators instructing^ 
the same handicapped student. 

■ 

A. There arc many services a school nurse may provide to handicapped childrep/espccially in light of 
P.L. 94-142, including the following: 

• The school nurse may be involved in the early identification of handicapped students, since it is 
necessary to assess a child's physical health before attributing learning problems to a disability j 
such as mental retardation. 

• The school nurse may be required to kecpf medical records of handicapped students and interpret 
them to appropriate personnel. 

• The school nurse may be involved in consultation with educational personnel, parents, and/or the 
students themselves. It may be ncccssam to explain medical conditions to interested parties as 
well as tb point out their educational ami physical management implications. Thus, the* nurse 
might be asked to make specific recommendations during an IKP planning meeting. 

• The school nurse may be asked to coordinate the implementation of specific medical recom- 
mendations in the IKP; e.g., the administration of medication. * , . 

A. According to ^hc Regulations, if the adaptive physical education teacher is providinga specially designed 
physical education program for a handicapped child, the IKP must include detailed information about that 
physical education, including pYogram duration, goals, and objectives. Thus, the adaptive physical education 
teacher might be asked to provide evaluative information about and specific recommendations for the 
planning of that program as well as monitoring information in the carrying out of that program. . 
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31. (J, Wlfat is the role of the 
teacher compared with that of the 
teacher aide in programming 
for handicapped students? 

32. (J. How can the referral/ 
evaluation process be speeded up 
once the student has been identi- 
fied as possibly in need of special 
education? 



33. (J. How can inappropriate 
referrals for special education 
services be prevented? 



34. Q. What "related services" 
must the IA : ,A provide to handi- 
capped students? 



35, Q. How should related services 
be described in an MP? 



A. In general, the teacher is responsible lor progranuuing decision? and (he teacher aide is responsible for 
carrying them out, Both are expected fo show "good fia^T in implementing the I HP. 



, A. Using clear and pertinent referral procedures (as described in the answer to the following question), as- 
well as preparing the child for referral and possible evaluation, help expedite the process. However, unless 
state statutes specify a minimum period between referral and evaluation, you have* no legafrccourse to 
demand speedy evaluation. (There are two court cases pending, in New York and Mississippi, that jnay set 
legal precedent for this issue nationwide.) At thj^ffscnt time, no federal statute or regulation specifies a 
minimum elapse of time between identificatiolrof suspected handicap and evaluation, although specific 
states may do so: 

A. It is difficult to specify, since situations vary greatly from school district to school district. However, 
the referral process may be improved if (a) referral procedures are established in tljc district and (b) teachers/ 
relevant educationaK^crsonncl arc given detailed written instruction about referral procedures or in-service 
training. In addition, though referral forms arc usually brief in order to expedite the referral process.^ 
Moran* suggests components of a referral that may help screen out inappropriate referrals; \ 

• Accompany the, referral by all readily available information to the person referring. * 

• Report attempted interventions and their effects.* 

• Formulate a statement of what the referring |)&[ty waijts to knOwin order to appropriately instruct 
the student. 

A These services include "transportation and such developmental; corrective, and other supportive 
services are required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special education. These services might 
be any of the following: speech pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical and occupational 
therapy, recreation, prly identification and assessment of disabilities in jjhildrtn, counseling services, and 
•medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes." The category alstrfneludcs "school-health services, 
social work services in schools, airtl parent counseling and training. " V . * ' 

» * 
A. Related services, as defined in the Regulations, are. those services "required to assist the'handicap'ped 
child to benefit from special education", e.g., transportation and support services such as speech pathblogy 
and audiology. The extent and duration of these services should beprovided in the \VV so that the resource 
commUirifent and the duration of specified services arc clear to alllHP members. F"br example, if speech and 
language, pathology services are to be provided, the IFP should include a 1 statement indicating the number 
and length of sessions per week. i 

4 

To date, UKH has not ina^lc final the position that related services listed in the 1FP must include details 
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36. Q. How 
better with jxm 



cari I learn to work 
its of handicapped 
students? 



37. Q. To what extent is the LKA 
obligated under PL. 94142 to 
provide medial services to 
| handicapped students? 



38. Q. How can I identify which 
forms and activities are federal 
uiremcnts under T^. 94 142 < 
and which are individual state 
I requirements? 



feu 

% 



e * 

of how much of a given service will bg provided'lach week or in a given session. This position was taken in 
the draft IEP policy pappr, but it is likely, to undergo some revision based upon comments that have been 
received by BEH. 4 ' \ y 

* V / 

/ 

A; Interpersonal skills, and the ability to facilitate communication, are essential. Your concerted effort to 
avoid stereotyping pArents, and an ability to listen, will prove most helpful in establishing rapport. In 
addition, you should be able to communicate clearly in lay terms (e.g., defining technical terms such as 
dyslexia), showing parents tire instructional materials to be used with their child, and so on. The intent of 
P.L. 94-142 is that there be a tooperative dialojiie among all interested parties for the benefit of the 
handicapped student. • 

A./ This is unclear and will require further clarification. One school district, for example, appropriated 
$250,000 in 1979 for medically related services to handicapped pupils. While the Law calls for Schools tt> 
provide medical services only in connection with diagnosis and evaluation, there ft confusion between, on 
the one hand, what constituted a medical service and; on the other, what constitutes a health service and 
therefore is required as a "related service**; e.g., catheterization. Essentially, decisions can be based on the 
criterion that the medical service must be directly related to the provision of special education. Further, 
decisions should be'speei^C to each handicapped student. For further clarification, contact your SEA or 
local universities. (Sources of information oto be found in Section III, Activity A-l , of this'guidc.) 

There ajrc essentially eight federal forms required under P.L. 94-142: 

ProLain^ministrative Review Forms . \ 
P.L J4 142 Child Count Forms 

P.1^9-3l3Avcragc Daily Attendance Forms \^ 
PcNorm^nccand Financial Reports 4 " 
Program Plan Applications for Part B, FHA Section 61 1 
Prcschooi Incentive Grant Application Forms for Part B, FHA Section 619 
Local Fducation Agency Interview Guides 
State Education Agency Interview Guides 



Federally required special education activities can be classified into five groups; 

• identification activities e.g., the LFA establishing a system for the identification and evaluation of 
private school students suspected of having handicapping conditions; 

• , assessment activities e.g., the LFA administering tests in the child's native language; 

• placement activities e.g., convening an IFP meeting within 30 days of determination that a child 
jiceds special education; * $ 

*®program-rclatcd activities e.g., carrying out due process procedures; and 

• monitoring actiyitics e.g., taking corrective actions Jwhcn discrepancies are identified during 
monitoring. » 
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.W. Q, Who is responsible for 
assuring tliat in-service training 
is being delivered adequately? 



40. Q. Wfiat mechanisms are 
available for receiving my input 
in planning in-service programs? 



41 Q. While the nuniber of special 
' education students is increasing, 
the funds for providing special 
education services are not. How 
can I possibly program effectively 
for more pupils with no more money? 

42. (A How can I teach students 
with severe/profound handicaps 
when all my previous experience 
has been with pupils with mild 



to Moderate handicaps? 



43. Q How do I hattdfc the extremely 

disruptive student in the classroom? 
\ 

. 44 Q How can I teach studCrits 
\ with a variety of handicapping 
\onditiotts when my training is 
with pu)h[s with a specific handicap? 



It is likely that other forms and/or activities not classified under the above categories would be an individual 
state^quirement. It in doubt, contact your regional intermediate state agency or SEA. 

A The state must ensure (hat ongoing in-service training programs arc available to all/fersonnel er/gaged 
in the education of handicapped children. These" programs should include the use of incentives for iacher 
participation (e.g., released time, payment for participation, options for academic credit, salary step/credit, 
certification renewal, or updating professional skills), the involvement of local staff in planning and/the use 
' of innovative practices found to be effective. ' / 

A. You may use the IEP monitoring process to transmit yo'ur ppinions regarding, in-service /rograms. 
When the appropriateness of the 1HP and/or educational placement is being monitored, you Jn provide 
feedback about issues that should be addressed in in-service programs as well as about possibl/ methods/ 
techniques to use in the in-service training. Many states require ongoing in-service training as a/part of the 
continuing education program for maintaining teacher certification. 7 

A. You wUl need to explore the use and resources of volunteers, service organizations, and community 
resources. Public agcncilT vould be well advised to establish a comprehensiv<y>ublicrelations campaign to 
gain support for special education and understanding of the unique problems posed *»y .special education 
students. Public schools should enlist the support of museums, churches, libraries, senior citizW Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, cominun% businesses and most important, parents in tackling the problems W financial 
support. \ 



JV. Behavior-management techniques and task analysis arc probably the two additional areas of expertise 
required of the former teaclicr of mildly, handicapped pupils who is now instructing severely/profoundly 
impaired -students. In addition, the teacher may face curricular and/or programming decisions new to 
hinl/hcr. For example, instead x)( modifying the general curriculum for the mildly.handicappcd student, the 
teacher of the severely/profoundly impaircd ; student may need to develop the curriculum; cy., the need 
for self-help and vocational skills, the extent of academic instruction, and so on. It is most important 
that teachers of severely/profoundly impaired students ha\c a solid understanding of the sequence of 
intended instruction within and across curricular areas. In some states that operate on a categorical model, 
additional training/certification may be required for a teacher of the mildly handicapped to make the 
transition to severely/profoundly handicapped students. • 

A. A policy for handling disruptive students should be developed by tnc school/system on a c^se-by- 
casc basis. There is no single option applicable to all cases. However, skill in behavior management is helpful. 

A. The same sound teaching strategies often prove appropriate with a variety of handicapping conditions. 
The teacher must make an effort to upgrade his/her abilities to meet new professional demands. 
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'45. Q, Wtiat is the definition of 
"learning disabilities "for pur{X)ses 
of evaluation and placement? 



46. Q. Are gifted and talented 
students eligible for special 
education funding/ services? 



A. Professionals in the field of learning disabilities are currently attempting to develop a serviceable 
working definition. The Regulations define a "specific learning disability" as a disorder in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in using language, spoken or written, whicl) 
may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do mathematical 
calculations. The term includes such definitions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia: The term docs not include children who have learning 
problems which are, primarily the result of visual, hearing or niotdp'handicaps, of mental retardation, or 
of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

• * 
A. Gifted and talented students arc not eligible for special services funded under P.L. $4-142. Specific 
concerns of gifted and talented students arc addressed in the Gifted and Talented Children's Act ori978t 
P.L 95 561. ^ 

However, some states, e.g., Pennsylvania and North Carolina, have elected at the state level, to include 
gifted and talented students under special education. In these two states, then, gifted and talcnftcd students 
are entitled to the special education services. Some other states, while not including gifted and tainted 
students under special education, have chosen to make some of the provisions of T\L. 94-142, such as the 
IEP, available for gifted and talented students. Contact your SEA for provisions in your state. 
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Q. How can I learn about the 
various sources of help/ 
information available for 
special educators? 

ACTIVITY A-l 

Objective: 



Materials: 



Procedure: 



\ 



A. You can learn about these sources by referring to the established "hot lines'* ftfr 
education of handicapped students and by' becoming familiar with the publicatkjhs 
and media developed for special educators. * 



Research: "H 

To learn 
handicapped 

Telephone 




" for Education of Handicapped Persons 
agencies that can answer questions regarding the education of 

velopes, stamps . 



Listed below arc the Ames and brief descriptions of agencies offering information' 
^and referral services. For*more information, call or write the appropriate agency. 



/ 



American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 
Fducational Issues Department 

II Dupont'Circk.N.W. * , 

Washington, D.C. 20036 V ^ 

(202)797^4462 J 

JIhc AFT, an international teachers' unior^J^oyides in-service for teachers in 
P.-L. 94-1*12 programs and educational pmrp*ets/bmchures related to 
Law. The union aho\(fers consultation to'its state anMocal^TIUiates as well 
as to individual teachm^on questions concerning the^ implementation of 
P.L. 94-142. ~ * 



American Printing House f| 
P.O. Box 6085 
Louisville, Ky. 40266 
(502)895-2405 



th^Hnd(AP HB) 




1 



APHB is the nation's largest publisher of literature, teaching aids, and text- 
books for the blind. Catalogs of its publications are furnished on request. 
The Instructional Materials Reference Center maintains current files of 
educational re#ources for blind and visually impaired learners. 

• Association far C hildren with Learning Disabilities (AC LP) 
5225 Grace Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15236 
(412)881-1191 

ACLD is a national organization of parents, teachers, and concerned citizens 



SECTION THREE: 

WHAT ACTIVITIES 
WOULD HELP 
THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATOR 
PREPARE TO 
IMPLEMENT 
PL 94-142? 
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that works to develop research programming and supportive services for 
learning-disabled children. It operates information and referral services 
through its locfrl chapters across the country. ^ 

Association for tfye Sfeverely Handicapped 
Information Department 

1600 West Armory Way ' . 

Seattle, Wash. 981 19 
(206) 283-5055 0 

Tliis agency provides referral information in locating services for the severely/ 
profoundly handicapped of all ages. Publications include a monthly news- 
letter; a quarterly journal; and extensive publication lists of books, papers, 
and articles. • , ♦ 

Boy Scouts of4\merica (B.S.A.) > 

Scouting for Handicapped Division . 
North Brunswick, N.J. 08902 L 

(201) 249-6000 

t 

B.S.A. provides information and guidelines for organizing scout troups for 
mentally and physically handicapped youth. The B.S.A. Education Relation- 
ships Service furpff^ies free literature \>n request, ' 

Children's Defensefrund ^ 
Washington Research Project, Inc. 
1 520 New Hampshire Aven ue^.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2003^ * ) 

(202) 483-1470 * ' 

This organisation provides long-rarjge and systematic legal advocacy for' 
children, especially in the areas of right to education, health care, and the 
juvenilejustice system. 

fcommittee for the Handicapped 
Peofjle-to-Peoflk Program 
1028 Connectict^ venue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. jO036 
(202) 2234450, 

The Committee was established in 1956 to promote closer understanding 
and cooperation, worldwide, among disabled people. To this end, it acts as 
liaison and'information center of services for handicapped persons. 
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Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) , " * 

1920 Association Drive ■■ 
Reston.Va. 22091 
(800)336-3728 . . : ' 

This organization's purpose is threefold: to advocate in cooperation with 
state and federal government agencies, and to advance ^education of all 
types of exceptional -children; to promote standards >or professionals engaged 
in educating exceptional children; and to publish a series of journals, bro- 
chures, and other publications to strengthen and reinforce education of ex- 
ceptional children. An information clearinghouse consisting of computerized 
literature searches and a policy research cerfteg (e.g., federal and ptate laws 
and ipgulatior*) is available for reference. 4 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (G^S.A,) 1 ' * : * ^ t 

Scouting for Handicapped Girls Program 

830 Third Avenue . X K . 

New York, N.Y. 10022 > 

(212)751-6900 

G.S.A. offers opportunities for handicapped girls to participate in the regular, 
scouting program. Activities are adapted to suit the'abilities and limitations of 
indivHtfljH^ 

1RUC. Ittformafior^ and ResearcK Utllfatipn Center for Physical Education 

and Recreation for the Handicapped I ^ " ~~ 

AAHPERD • 

1900 Association Drive 

Reston.Va. 20091 

(703)476^460 

IRUC publishes periodicals on information and activities for handicapped 
people. \[ maintains a library with vast reprint services and has available 
pamphlets, topical updates, books, and resource listings. 

M arket Linkage Project for Special Education (L1NC Services, Inc.) 
829 Fastwind Drive 
Wcslcrvillc, Ohio 43081 
(614)890-8200 

l.INC is the marketing agent for commercial distribution of BKH-contractcd 
products. Available to all through LINC are the annual. marketing report, 
semi-annual newsletter, brochures for developers about successful distribution 
plans, and a catalog describing available products. 



National' Association of the Deaf (NAD) > 

814 Thayer Avenue t 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

(301)587-1788 

NAD is chiefly a referral agency handling problems of deafrttss. It promotes 
the welfare of deaf persons in education, employment, Legislation, and 
communication. \ 

The National Association for Rctarded&tizcns (NftRC) 
2709 Avenue East 
Arlington; Texas 7601 I 
(817)2614961 

This voluntary organization, works to improve the welfare of all retarded 
persons by funding services to individuals and their families, improving * 
institutional and community-based care, ensuring legal rights, and improving 
educational and employment opportunities. NARC operates at national and 
regional levels, and aUo has local units throughout the country. 

The National Center forj^aw and the Handicapped, Inc. (NCLH) 
1235 North Eddy Street 
South Bend, Ind. 46617 
-(219)2884751 V 

NCLH was established to ensure equal protection under the law for all handi- 
capped persons through pre/grams of legal assistance, research activities, 
public education, and professional awareness. Its publications deal with the 
legal and social rights of handicapped persons. 

f 

The National Committee Arts for the Handicapped 
Attention: Ralph Nappi ~~ 

1701 K Street, N.W. * » 4 

Suite 905 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 223-8007 

This organization, through congressional, BEH %l and private funding, has sites 
around the nation whose goal is to foster the growth of arts pf<>8rams for 
handicapped individuals and youth. Publications include a newsletter pub- 
lished six times a year, brochures describing special art festivals, information 
and resources Services, training and technical-assistance systems, media, awtf 
products resulting from research efforts. ' 

■ r 
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• National Education Association (NLA) 
Instruction and Professional Development 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202)833-4000 

The NEA Standing Committee on Instruction and Professional Development 
recommends policies in instruction, professional development, and self- 
governance, and suggests steps to increase practitioner involvement in all 
matters related to instruction and professional development. The Committee 
identifies the needs of NEA members in areas including classroom manage- 
ment, education of the handicapped, in-service education, and early child- 
hood education. These data are partly the basis for resolutions recommended 
to the NEA Board of Directors by the Committee. 

• National Information Center for Special Education (NICSEM) 
University of Southern California 
Information Specialist x 
Research Annex; University Park 
Los Angeles, Calif . 90007 

(800) 421 -87 1 1 outside California area , 
(21 3) 7,41 -5899 within California area 

NICSEM serves primarily as an indexer of information about media and **** 
materials for special learners. The data bases to disseminate products are in 
print and via on-line computer search. A brochure describing services is being 
developed. 

• National Inservice Network 
Indiana University 

2853 East Tenth Street, Cottage' L , • 

Bloomington, Ind. 47405 'Am ' f 

(812)337-2734 




This agency operates two publicly available computer bases forun searches of 
currently operating BEH-funded in-service training projects that serve handi- 
capped individuals. Also available are: newsletters, abstracts on projects, 
brochures describing agency efforts, computer searches, and costs of approxi- 
mately 200 products. 

National Society fo r Autistic C hildren (NSAC) 
169 Tampa Avenue^ 
Albany, N Y. 12208 
(518)4897375 
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ACTIVITY A-2 

Objective. 

Materials: 
Procedure; 
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This organization, comprised of parents, professionals, and interested lay 
persons, works to promote education, research, and legislation on behalf of 
children with severe behavioral disorders. NSAC operates an information and 
referral service, as well as a publications section, 

• Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) 

RRCs provide assistance to state education agencies and, through them, to 
local education agencies to help meet their responsibilities under P.L. 94-142. 
RRCs provide technical assistance through demonstrations of exemplary 
service and through delivery of service in appraisal, individualized educational 
programming, placement alternatives, implementation procedures, evaluation 
, of child performance, atid review of I HP process. Contact is made via the 
statc&which identify withjn-starte clients requiring assistance. 

Investigation. Publications and Media Designed to Help Special Educators 

To learn about some of the publications and media developed to assist special educators 
in implementing P.L. 94142 

» 

Writing materials, stamps 

Read through the reference list below and identify which materials might best meet 
your needs. List the ones you would consider essential for your particular concerns. 
Contact the listed source people or agencies to obtain Information oh ordering or pre- 
viewing materials. I 

• Acc epting Individ ual Differences 
' Content: YcA curriculum 

Target'. Special and regular education teachers, children 

Format: Training packages 

Source: Developmental Learning Materials . 

7440 Natchez Avenue 

Nilcs, III, 60648- x 



Choices 

Content: 

Target: 

Format: 

Source: 



Discussion of education in the l,cast Restrictive linvtfonmcnt 

(icneral * 

1 5-min. color Him 

Division for Exceptional Children 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Raleigh, N.C. 27611 



Designing a Resource Room 

Content: Information describing lSyout and design of a special education 
resource room, suggested materials 
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Target: Regular ami special xdtfcatioti administrators, special education 
, teachers 

•Format: Filmstrip, tape, printed materials 
Comment: Materials available on a limited basis 
Source: Larry Gloeckler S % 

New York iState Department of Education 
55 Elk Street " 
> Albany,N.Y. 12234 

Due Process and Confidentiality Training Package 
Content: Training in due process 

Target : School personnel, teachers, administrators, school board members 
Format: Package of printed materials « 
Source: Larry Swift v 

School Director Association 

200 Last Union Avenue 

Olympia, Wash. 98501 



IEP Training Package 
Content: Packaging and implementing IEPs 
Target: All school persoryiel involved in IEP development 
Format: Printed material 4 
Source : Wayne Spenac, Special Services Supervisor 

Special Servifces Section; 

Old Capitol Building 

Olympia, Wash. 98504 

Informal Diagnostic P rescriptive Programming (IDPP) Workshop , 
Content: Ten competency-based modules: task analysis/ error-pattern 
analysis, systematic modification, learning methods, task analysis 
of materials, matching learner characteristics with materials, 
designs, discovering what children can and cannot do, defining 
the problem and referral procedures, and behavioral objectives; 
information on modifying materials, IDPP process, how to plan, 
develop, organize, and implement a workshop, communication 
skills 

TrainAa, special education teachers 
•Manuals and transparencies for 5 day participant*' workshops, 
manuals for 2 -day follow-up workshops for trainers, manuals 
aad videotapes for trainers 3-day workshop , 
Dena (ioplorude 
1112 26th Street 
Drake University 
Dcs Moines, Iowa 5031 1 



Target : 
Format: 



Source: 



A. 
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Learning Disabilities Teacher Consultant Handbook ; 
Content: Guidelines for role evaluation, integration, working with the 
v ' multidisciplinary team, teacher conferences, in-sefrvice training 

Target : Administrators, persons acting as learning consultants 
Format: Handbook 1 
Source: Council for Exceptional Children 
Reston.Va. 22091 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 172 765 
Mainstreamirife the Visually Handicapped 

Content: Classroom techniques for incorporating visually handicapped 

students into the regular classroom 
Target: Regular and special education teachers, administrators 
Format: Filmstrip, slides, printed materials 
Comment: Materials available on a limited basis 
Source: Larry Gloeckler 

• New York State Department of Education 

55 Elk Street J> 

Albany, N.Y 12234 

Managing Belyvior: A Parent Im provement Program by Richard L McDowell 
Content: tfhavior*management techniques ' 
Target: /Trainers, parents „ 

Format: Kit: three 15-min. fllmstrips, three tapes, manual, parent log 
books 

Source : Research Press 
Box 31778 

Champaign, III. 61820 

Media and the Message: A Teacher Training Prpgram onJP.L. 94-142 for 
Special Educators and Media Specialists ^ 

Content: Six-session course to develop understanding of P.L 94-142, the 
needs of handicapped students, the Use of media wfth handi- 
capped pupils, and the development of lEPs 

Target: Teachers, administrators, media specialists pre- and in-service 

Format: 0 Tapes, printed'material 

Source: - Dawn Heller, Media Specialist 

Riverside-Brookfleld High School ✓ 
Rldgewood *nd (iolf Roads 
Riverside JII. 60546 
or 

Sara McCracken, Director ♦ 
l>a Grange Area Department of Special Education 
1301 WestCosaltt Avenue 
U Grange, III. 60525 
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Project STRETCH (Strategics tor Training Regular Educators to Teach 
Chil dren with Handicaps) 

Content. Twenty modules for training lectures: questioning skills, learning 
centers, value clarification, classroom management, parent 

% counseling, etc. 

Target : Regular educators, trainers 

Format : Training modules 

Source: Hubbard 

P.O.Box 104 
Northbrook, 111. 60062 , 

Selecting Instructional Materials for the Handicapped 

Content : Information describing selection criteria 

Target : Regular and special education teachers v 

Format: Mixed 

Comment: Materials available on a limited basis 
Source : I^arry Gloeckler 

New York State Department of Education 

55 Flk Street 

Albany, N.Y/12234 

Scv erc/Profound/Training Packag e 

Content : Training for -the severely/ profoundly handicapped student 
Target : Teachers, support personnel, administrators 
Format : Package of printed materials 
Source: Val Lynch 

Experimental Education Unit 



University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 98195 
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Sex Edu cation Information Packet 

Target : Teachers of the handicapped student 

Fcflrmat: Booklet 

Comment: Materials available yn o limited basis 
Source: I^arry Gloeckler 

New York State Department of Education 

55 Elk Street 

Albany, N.Y. 1 2234 

Sounds A roun d 

Content: Teaching speech sounds to the language-impaired pupil 

Target : Teachers 

Format: Thirty 1 5 mfnSflftris 



Source: Bruce Piland 

Director of Special Educatiop 

Clover Park School District 

14721 Murray Street, S.W. 

Tacoma, Wash. 98439 T 

A Special Partnership: ^Teacher Training Program on PL. 94-142 for Special 
Educators and Media Personnel "^ ~~ 
Content: College course on training sessions on P.L. 94-142, handicapping 

conditions, 'm^dia services, roles of media specialists and special 

educators, IEPs 

Target: Teachers, administrators, media specialists, trainers 
Format : Audiotapes, printed material, other media ; six sessions 
Source : Joan Carson 

Department of Specialized Educational Services 

Illinois Office of Education 

100 N. First Street 

Springfield, 111. 62777 ^ 
Target Behavior by Roger Kroth rf 

Content: Q-sort technique of screening children with adjustment problems 
Trainers, teachers, parents; children 
Kit: Q-sort behavior bQanrd^cards, mahual, record sheets 
Edmark Associates ^ 
13241 Northup Way 
Bellevue, Wash. 98005 



1>rgeJ: 
Format: 
Soprce : 



C? How can I devefop con- 
sultant skills to help me in 
my Increasing professional 
* involvement with regular 
education teachers? 

ACTIVITY B-l 

Objective: 
, Materials: 
Procedure: 



A. You can develop communication skills, learn about regular educators' roles, and 
use effective consultation techniques. 

- i 

\ 

Communication Skills 

To communicate effectively with colleagues 
None * 
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Try to do the following: 

• Kstablish an environment conducive to open communication. 

While crowded lunchrooms and playgrounds arc fine for informal greetings, 
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a serious discussion should be allotted sufficient time and distractions mini- 
mized (e.g., no children in the room). 

• Express your views clearly and concisely. 

Think about what you will say (e.g., the issuts you want to raise, the opinions 
you want to express). When talking with colleagues, lead them to rephrase 
your comments so that you can see if they understand. 

• Listen to the views of others. 

While it is important that you give your colleague time to talk, it is equally 
important that you listen to and understand what is being said. Try to re- 
phrase your colleagues' comments to clarify issues and make sure you under- 
stand. 

• At the end of your meetings, clarify points made and activities agreed upon. 
It may be helpful to put some of the suggestions in writing for future re- 
ference. 



Role Play 

To develop an awareness of the roles assumed by regular educators 
None 

Three or more special educators 

You and oth|f special educators can role play some of the situations listed belojy. 
Following the role-play situation, discuss feelings and perspectives in the simulation. 

Situations: 

• An IfcF* team meeting has been called. An elementary music teacher has been 
asked to attend the meeting, along with a mildly, handicapped child's special 
education teacher, paregt, and principal. The music teacher is unfamiliar with 
the child and with his/her background. 

• An IEP planning meeting has been called. A secondary ^ience teacher has 
been asked to attend, along with the parent, mildly haiuficapped student, 
resource-room teacher, and principal' The science teacher is unfamiliar with 
the student and with his/her background. ? 

• A mildly handicapped child has been "mainstreamed" into a junior high 
social studies class. This child has been presenting learning a^ well as discipline 
problems for the social studies teacher. The child has contact with the follow 
ing staff timbers: resource-room teacher, counselor, and psychologist. 
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ACTIVITY B-3 

Objective: 
Materials: 
Procedure: 



• A mildly handicapped student has been presenting behavior problems in the 
lunchroom, which is monitored by the 12th-grade English teacher. The youth 
attends a self-contained class for behaviorally disordered pupils. The student's 
guidance counselor has been in touch with the parents concerning behavior * 
problems that occurred previously in the classroom. 

ConsufbjUpn Techniques 
To doMfop effective consultation techniques 
None 

Try to do the following: 

• Become accessible to teachers. 

if teachers are to discuss problems with you, you should be approachable, 
available, and able to give. them time and attention. 

• Show an interest in the work and opinions of teachers. 

Initiate informal discussipns about their activities in the classroom, views 
about teaching, and the like. These discussions may be conducted in informal 
situations such as in the lunchroom, playground, and at the ditto machine. 
You may also want to observe each teacher's classroom environment. If 
problems arise concerning a handicapped student's placement, it helps if you 
know what the classroom climate is like. 

• Make your role known to the teachers. 

In your conversations with teachers, you may want to talk about the nature 
of your work, your activities, what you would like to do, and>he kinds of 
problems you've been involved with (remembering to keffp identifiable 
information about a client confidential). If it is appropriate in your school 
system, the more formaf approach of an in-service ^workshop could deal with 
such information. 

• When a teacher has a problem or needs assistance in implementing a program, 
work with that teacher. 

Make efforts to help start the implementation of a new program; show (not 
just tell) the teacher what to do in the classroom, if possible. Be sure to 
follow-up the progress of any implementation. 



Q. How can I become familiar 
with fob opportunities for handi- 
capped students as well as 
facilitate appropriate 
30 vocational /career education ? 
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A. You can refer to a comprehensive and up-to-date career/ vocational reference, 
library, contact appropriate agencies, and work with the vocational educator in your 
school system. 
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ACTIVITY C-l 

Objective: 

Materials: 
Procedure. 



Reference Library: Vocational/Career Education 

To become familiar with sources that will help facilitate appropriate vogationaI/career\ 
education and job placement for handicapped students 

Selections from the sources below 

Listed below are annotated references arranged alphabetically by author. They were 
selected to give you an overview of the nature and scope of materials. Read through 1 
and become familiar with them, 

Bitter, J! A., & Bojanovich, D.J, WARF; A scale for measuring job readiness behaviors. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1970, 74, 616-620. 

Presented in this article is a discussion of tfre need fw tests that will indicate a 
measure of work-related behaviors predictive of Satisfactory job adjustment. 



Board of Education and Rehabilitatidfi. A handbook for developing programs and 
services for disadvantaged students. Springfield, IIL: Southern Illinois University 
- at Carbondale, 1975. , '** 

This book examines aspects of vocational programs for disadvantaged students, 
including the following: identifying students, career guidance, curriculum, 
remediation/discipline, personal services, placement, and evaluation. 

Brolin, D. Vocational evaluation: Special education's responsibility. Education and 
' Training of the Mentally Retarde d, 1973,8, 12-17. 

In this article, a model secondary vocational evaluation and placement program 
is described. Also presented is a method to organize large amounts of vocational 
evaluation data. 

Chaffin, J. D., & Payne, J. S. Developing employer relations jn a work gtudy program 
for the educable mentally retarded. Education and Training ofc the Mentally 
L Retarded , 1968. 3, 127-132. ' 

This article describes techniques for recruiting employers, developing employer** 
• interests, and maintaining employer subpart for d work study program. The^j 
techniques were developed as a result of 3 years 9 experience in the Kansas 
Special Education and Vocation Rehabilitation Cooperative Project. * 

Clonnon, S. Training special students for employment. Teaching Exceptional Children, 
(3), 106-107. 

This article describes a program in which special education students learn about 
job opportunities and develop job skills. 
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Colella, H. V. Career development center: A modified high school for the handicapped. 
Teaching Exceptional Children , I973,_5, 1 10-1 18. 

The Career Development Center in Nassau County, New York is described. The 
focus of the Center is to prepare handicapped adolescents to adapt to the 
work environment. 

Evenson, J., & Spotts, R. Implementing Experienced-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
for handicapped students: A mainstraqjning approach. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1979. 

This book presents the characteristics of the EBCE program. EBCE provides 
students with a comprehensive alternative to regular high school. Academic 
learning occurs in the community through projects that earn credits toward 
graduation. The community activities also provide the career awareness neces- 
sary^o pursue future goals. EBCE has been implemented throughout the 
couffry, allowing for local adaptations. 

Griffin, G., Clelland, R., Pynn, M., Smith, J., & AdUmson, G. The training of pro- 
fessionals in vocational education for the handicapped: The consumer's guide 
series (Vof. L 3). Washington D.C.: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
1978. • 

. This guide contains a list of training programs surveyed, products by state, and 
recommendations for personnel preparation in the area of vocational education 
for handicapped people. 

i 

Hayden, J. G. A work experience program in rural areas. Teaching Exceptional Child - 
ren, 1975,7 (4), 130-133. ' 7" : 

A 2 year program in a rural area is described T During the first year, students 
develop work habits and attitudes. They work in a community-based job the 
second year to learn specific skills^ 

An intr oduction to career education: A policy paper of the U, S, Office of Education 
~ (OE). Wasrtington7D.C,: U..S. Government Printing Office, 1975. * 

This booklet presents a comprehensive conceptual statement on career education 
and a description of the former OE's interpretation of the flEW (now U. S. 
Education Department) policy On career education. 

Lake, T. P. Career education: Exemplary ^programs for the handicapped. Reston, Va.: 
Council for Exceptional Children* 1973. i 

fn this book six different model secondary school programs are described, one 
for deaf students and the others noncategorical. Names and addresses of people 
to contact for further information about the programs are provided* 

Lance, W. D. Classroom techniques. Education and Training of thoftl entally Retarded, 
1 973, Bj 27-28. ~ ~ p " 
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ACTIVITY C 2 

Objective: 

Materials: 
Procedure: 



This article describes the Actual Life Experience Lab (ALU). Its focus is not to 
develop a specific job skill but rather to introduce the'student to a number of 
tasks that may prove valuable in a job. ' 

McKinney, I,. A., & Scay, D. M. Development of individualized education programs 
(lKPs) for the handicapped in vocational education , Columbus, Ohio: National , 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1979. 

This- booklet is one of a series of 16 papers produced during the first year of 
the National Center's knowledge-transformation program. Topics jiddreued 
include the following elements of the IEP; procedures for identifyingWmji 
diagnosing individual needs in relation to career goals. as well as the psychomotor 
cognitive, and affective domains; and prescribing vocational education in trie Ibk 

family , Sifter 



Mindel, K. D., & McCay, V. They grow in silence: The deaf child and 
Spring, Md.: National Association of the Deaf, 1 97 1 . 

• This book discusses the deaf person 's life; cduses of deafness; the child 's language; 
and some Vocational, educational, and psychological effects of deafness. 

Morrison, L. Job-skill checklist. Pointer , 1975, JJ9, 200-201. 

This 'article presents a checklist of job skills developed from job briefs provided 
byj} state employment bureau. 

Investigation: Organizations and Agencies Providing Assiltance in Career/Vocational 
Education 

To learn about agencies and organizations that can assist special educators irf imple- 
menting career/vocational education programs for handicapped students " 

Writing materials, stamps 

The following list of agencies ahd organizations provides information, referral services, 
publication materials, and/or projects regarding career/vocational education. Read 
through the list and identify those agencies/organizations that might best meet youK, 
needs. Contact the appropriate agencies to obtain further information concerning 
services and materials. 



American Vocational Association 
1501 HSfree^N.W. * 
Washington, D.C. 20062 

American Per sonnel and Goldance 
Association 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.t\ 20036 . 



• Bureau of Adult, Vocational, qnd ' 
Technical Education ^ 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

# Bureau of Occupational anc) Adult 
HducatiQift " / ' 

400 Maryland Avenue, S,W. (ROB #3) 
Washington, D.C, 20202 
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* 




Center for Career Development and 
Occupational Preparation 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Tex. 77843 

Center for Studies in Vocational and 
Technical Education 
321 Education Building 
1000 Bascom Mall 

Madison, Wis. 43706 ✓ 

Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
fS22 K Street, N.W., Suite 836 
Washington, DC. 20005 
. Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. (ROB #3) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Bureau of Occupational and j\dult 
Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. (ROB #3) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Handicapped and Vocational Guidance 
Program 

Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

M aterials Development Cente r i 
Stout Vocational Rehabilitation 
Institute 

Mcnomonic, Wis. 54751 

M idwest Regional Co nsortium of 
Project Retool 

Career Education for the Handicapped 
"T77 Haworth HaH; University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 66045 



National Advisory Council on Career 
Education 

3 1 1 Regional Office Building #3 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children 
425 13th Street, N.W M Suite 1012 
Washington, D£. 20004 

National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 
425 1 3th Street, N.W., Suite 412 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

National Association for Career 
Education 

Glassboro State College \ 
Glassboro,NJ.08028 

National Association for Retarded 
Citizens 

On-the^Job Training Project 
2709 Avenue E, East 
Arlington, Tex. 7601 1 

National Center for Career Education 
University of Montana 
P.O. Box 7815 
Missoula, Mont. 59807 

National Cfenter for Research in 
Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

National Rehabilitation Association 
1522 K Street, N.W. 
. Washington, D.C. 20005 
President's Commi ttee on KmployrtHj^ 



of the 



apped 



1 1 l^ZOrtTSfiftreet, N.W. 
..Washingto/ D.C. 20210 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 
Office of Human Development 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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ACTIVITY C3 

Objective; 

Materials: 
Procedure: 



Working with Vocational Educators 

To develop working relationships with Vocational educators to facilitate implementa- 
tion of appropriate vocational/career education programs for handicapped individuals 

None 

Special educators can work with vocational educators to develop the strengths of 
handicapped students in any number of ways. A few examples follow ; 

• Developing and Implementing the lEPs of Handicapped Students 

Special educators realize that career/vocational education is a necessary 
component of many handicapped students' lEPs. The special educator should 
work closely with the' vocational educator to develop an appropriate career/ 
vocational education program. It should be integrated with the rest of the 
student's educational program. 

• Identification and Assessment of Handicapped Studcpts 
Career-development competencies for special education students involve more 
than just the attainment of occupational skills. Daily-living and personal* 
social skills also need to be developed. The special educator may be able to 
assist the vocational educator in determining students' needs in each of these 
areas, especially as they relate to vocational education. 

• Coordination of Student Data • ^ ♦ 
The special educator may be able to coordinate and disseminate relevant 
student background information to the Vocational educator to assist him/her 

in developing the vocational education component for the IEP. 

> * 

• Development of Specialized Competencies 
There are many competencies vocational .educators may need«to develop, 
particularly whdn dealing with handicapped students (e.g., developing lEPs 
consistent with the requirements of.P.L. 94-142 Wl creating instructional 

^ sequences based on task analysis). The special educator mAy.be able to- 
provide support services to the vocational educator in 'the development of 
these competencies as well as assist in implementing specific educational 



programs. 



How can I work suqeess- 
fully\>\th parents? 



A. You can use effective communication and consultation techniques (set activities 
IM and B-3), refer to appropriate resources and agencies as needed, and develop 
activities for use with parents (such as role playing) that help them understand thftltttj 
child and their role in his/her educational development. * 



ACTIVITY D-l 

Objcctivq: 
Materials:. 
Procedure: 



Reference library : Working with Parents of Handicapped Children 

To become familiar With references that will help you in working with parents 

ft * 

A 

Selections from sources below 

Listed below are annotated references arranged alphabetically by' author. They were 
selected to give an overview of the nature and scope of'materials* Read through them 
and Choose those that might help you. 

Barsch, R. H. Thg parent of the handicapped child. The study of child-rearing practice^. 
Springfield, IU. Charles C, Thomas, 1968. 7 # 

This book is suitable for parents and teachers of handicapped children. Research 

findings about daily Experiences within family structures are presented. 
♦ •* 

Barsch, R. H. The parent-teacher , partnership, Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional 
- Children, 1969, 

The focus of this book is on how teachers can cooperate with parents iit pro- 
gramming for handicapped children. • 

CKC Information Center on Exceptional Children. A selected guide to public agencies 
concerned with exceptional children. Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1974. 

* This guide, appropriate for professionals as well as parents, lists p agencies in 
the field of special education, 

Cofflbpt Media. Loss and grief , Irvine, Calif.: Author, ^977. 

This audiovisual kit (one Manual, seven filmstrips, seven cassette tapes or records) 
can be used by teachers and parents. It presents a variety of situations in which 
loss is experienced and depicts how individuals adapt to it. In addition, guidelines 
are provided for interacting appropriately with a grieving person. 

De los Santos, & Mycue, E, Young children with handicaps: Part I: Emotional diatuc / 
bance and specific learning disabilities: An abstract bibliography. Voung children x 
with handicaps: Part II: : Physically handicapped: An i abstTact bibliognr 



Urtarna: University of Illinois, ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1973. 

These bibliographies are appropriate for parents and professionals. Provided are 

full bibliographic citations, annotated entries, ERIC order forms, and informs 

* * ** » 

twn, 

Developmental Learning Materials. Accepting individual differences, Niles, 111,: 
Author, 1977, 
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77m curriculum is designed to help parents, teachers, and students accept 
differences related to handicaf>ping conditions at various age levels. 

limerick, L. The parent interview: Guidelines for students and practicing speech 
clinicians, Danville, HI,: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1969. 

This booklet is designed for professionals and focuses on the diagnostic inter 
* view with parents. 

tipilepsy Foundation of America. Materials price list. Washington D.C.: Author, 1979. 

This catalog provides information regarding p&mphlets, reprints, paperback 
books; cassettes, slides, and films. 

Lvans, J. A resource list aqd annotated bibliography for working with parents of 
handicapped chi l dren. Austin, Tex.: Southwest Educational Dfcyolopment 
Laboratory", 1970. 

This booklet is a resource list of materials arranged by subject heading and 
annotated alphabetically by author. 

livans, J, Working with parents of handicapped children. Rest on, Va»: Council lor 
Kxceptional Children, 1976. 

This booklet is appropriate for anyone who works with handicapped Children. 
Information on the following is included: understanding parents' feelings, 
making meetings with parents more comfortable, helping parents to understand 
their child's problems, and learning resources available to parents. There isjplso 
^Spanish version of the publication. 

Fairchild, T, N. (Kd.). Keep ing in touch with parents: The teacher's best friend. 
Austin, Tex.: Learning Concepts, 1977. 

This kit consists of a fllmstrip, audio cassetti, leader's guide, participant's 
manual, and boqk. It provides a l-hour workshop for teachers, focusing upon 
• the development of conference and communication skills as well as effective 
parent-teacher relationships. 

\ 

Gordon, I. J., A Breivogel, W. V. Building effective home-school relationship s. 
Rocklcigh, N.J.: Allyn & Bacon, 1976. 

This book describes the roles of various professionals in building good parent 
relations and includes information about the following: designing home learning 
activities; selecting, recruiting, and training home visitors; and developing home/ 
school programs 

Hunter, M., Schncmar, II., & Friedlander, (J. The retarded c hild from birth to five : 
A multidisciplinary program for child and family. NewTork ; Tohn~T)ay, T972. 

This book describes an approach toward providing a comprehensive program for 
young mentally retarded children and their pUrenti r 
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llymes, J. I. Effective home-school ge l ations. Sierra Madre, Calif.: Southern California 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1974. 

This book is designed to help teachers develop better relations with parents, 
The following activities are discussed group meetings, conferences, parent 
involvement in school activities, home visits, and written communications. 

Rafter. M. B. Working with parpnts of the handicapped: A resource guide. King o£ 
Prussia, Pa.: Cistern Pennsylvania Regional Resources Center, 1979, 

The materials listed in this guide can be used in at least three ways; i.e., for 
parf$ytraining, for direct parent use, and for for professional training. 

Kroth, R. L., & Simpson, R. L. Parent conferences as a teaching strategy . Denver, 
Color.: Love Publishing Co., 1977. 

This book provides activities for building trust and sharing, communication 
skills, and techniques for evaluating and conducting parent/teacher conferences^ 

Ifillic, D. L. Parent programs in child development centers: First chance for children. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1972. (ERIC Document fteproduo 
tion Service No, ED 067 798) \ 

This book presents a collection of six articles dealing with various aspects of 
working with the parents of young hearing-impaired children. THf topics dis- 
cussed include: providing emotional support to parents, exchanginafin formation, 
and planning parent involvement programs. A bibliography of pirent program 
resources is included. J ' 

Loscn, S. M., & Dument, B. Parent conferences in the schools: Procedures for do- 
vclopingjOffective partnership . RoAleigh, N.J.: Allyn and Bacon, 1978. 

This book explores procedures for establishing partner relationships with parents 
in order to assist in the early identification of handicapped children. Included 
are the following topics: making contact, f/ijp evaluation and decision process, 
and overcoming parent defensiveness. 

L 

MeCollum, A. T. Coping with pr olonged health impairment in your chiljl. Boston, 
tflass.: Little, fcrown,&0o., 1975. 

• This book is an appropriate reference for parents of children afflicted with 
phypical disorders lasting 3 months gr more. It deals with b&xavioral, emotional, 
and social issues. 

Noland, R. L. (Ed.). Counseling paren ts of the ill and handicapped, Springfield, 111.: 
C harles (\ Thomas, I9TT. 

This book provides information for those who counsel parents of seriously ill 
or handicapped children. 




ACTIVITY D 2 

Objective: . 

Materials: 
Procedure: 



Rutherford, R. B., & Kdgar, L. Teachers and parents: /\ guide to interaction and 
cooperation. Rockleigh, N.J.: Allyn A Bacon, 1979. " 

This book presents guidelines for strengthening the teacher's skills in working 
with parents. One section is devoted to issues rekte^ to parents of exceptional 
children. - 

Southwest Kducational Development Laboratory. Parenting in )977. A listing qf 
parenting materials. Austin, Tex.; Author, 1977~7 

This bibliography lists titles of "parenting material^ in 15 subject areas, one of 
which is exceptional children. 

Stewart," i C. Counseling parents of exceptional children. Columbus, Ohioj^fharles E. 
Merrill, l97fT : "~ ■ C 

This text is designed for professionals. It discusses t£ application of basic 
counseling principles and procedures to parents ofliandicabiied children. 



Research: "Hotlines" to Assist Parents of Handicapped Students 

To learn about the agencies that provide assistance and publications to parents of 
handicapped students ♦ ^ 

Telephone or pap^r , envelopes, stamps 

Listed below are the names of agencies offering information, refyxal services, advocacy 
representatives, and publications dealing with topics of educational importance to the 
parents of handicapped students. For further information to guide you in directing 
parents to appropriate agencies, contact: . ' 

• Cl oser Look 

The National Information Center fof the Handicapped 
P.O.Box 1492* 
Washington, D C. 20013 
(202)8334160 

Iliis agency assists parents in locating appropriate educational programs and 
special services for their handicapped child. Its information packet outlines 
procedures for dealing with various disabilities, and includes a list of special 
education personnel to contact at state boards of education. 

• r^[diiiaUn^('oun^l for llandicagpcd Children 4 
407 South Dearborn 

Chicago, III 60605 

K.4 1 2)939-35 1 3 
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The Council's purppse i$ to improve services to all handicapped children. It 
offers information and referral services to parents; assists^them in obtaining 
diagnostic, therapeutic, and educafional services; conducts parent-helper 
workshops; and publishes a variety of booklets and guides. 

• Family Service Associatlon»of America (FSAA) * 
44 Fast 23rd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10010 lf 

(212)674-6100 ' 

¥ 

FSAA, through its member agencies, provides counseling, family-life educa- 
tion, and advocacy'serviccs. It also has specialized service units that work 
with exceptional children. 

• Parent Education Project 
Special Education Department 
School of Education u 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Ky. 40208 

(502) 588-6426 

This agency offers conferences and institutes' for professionals, and educa- 
tional courses for parents^ regarding parent-school communication issues 
and/behavior management. It has developed a quarterly parent newsletter, 
comprehensive modules for use by professionals with parents, and public 
service radio spots to alert the community to its referral "hotline" number. 
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A. (General Provisions 
and Definitions 

Purpose of Regulations 
(% I2la.l) + 



Applicability to State, 
Local, and Private Agencies 
(§121a.2) 



Free 



Appropriate Public 
Education (PA PR) 
(S I21a.4) 



Handicapped Children 
Y§ I2la.5) 



v 



Include 
> i% I2la 0) 



NOTH: Subpart A covers the purposes and applicability of these Regulations and in- 
cludes definitions of statutory and related terms. 



The purpose of these Regulations is: 

• to ensure that all handicapped ifTllHiien have available a Free Appropriate Public 
Education that includes special and related services to meet their needs, 

• to ensure that the rights of handicapped children and their parents are protected; 

• to assist states and localities to provide for the education of all handicapped 
children ; and 

• to assess and ensure the effectiveness of efforts to educate those children. 
These Regulations apply to: 

• cachsJL^c that receives federal funds under P.U 94 142, 

• eaclvpublic ageYicy within the state that is involved in the education of handicapped 
children; e.g., state educational agency (SKA), local educational agency (LFA), 
departments of mental health and welfare, state school for the deaf, state correct- 
ional facilities; and / 

• each handicapped child who has boon referred to or placed in private schools 
by a public agency. 

Definition of Statutory Terms 

The -term "Free Appropriate Public Hducation" means special education and related 
services that: 

• are provided at no cos! to parents; . 

• meet standards set by the state; * 

• include preschool, elementary, and secondary school education in the state; and 

• are provided as part of an Individualized Fducation Program (IFP), 

The term "handicapped children" means children. who arc in need of special education 
and related services because they have been evaluated as: 



mentally retarded 
hard of hearing 
deaf i 

speech impaired \ 
visually handicapped 
seriously emotionally disturbed 



orthopedically impaired 

other health impaired 

deaf-blind 

multihandicapped 

having specific learning disabilities 



NOTIi: See SI 2 1 a. 5(b) for specific definitions for each handicap. 

The term "include" means that items named are not all of the possible items covered, 
which may be like or unlike the ones named. 



♦ Ihf mimhrM hi pnrmf Iimca are ihc legal Section i llation* limy allow the reader lo locale in 
Ihr KfRulationn of Public Uw ¥4 1 4,2 the exact wording of the Uw regarding a Specific term. 
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In term edia te Kducq tionaf 
Unit (IU) 
(% 12 la J) 



local Educational Agency 
(UiA) 
(§ l2la.H) 



Native Language 
(§ 12!a.9) 



, Parent 
(% 12 la. 10) 



Public Agency 
(% 121a 11) 



Qualified 
(§ 12la.l2) 



Related Services 
(S 12 la ./ M 



The term "intermediate educational unit" is any public agency other thati a school district which is supervised 
by the state, is established by state law to provide free public education on a regional basis, and provides special 
education and related services to handicapped children in the&tate. 

The term "local educational agency" (LI\A) is a public board of education or other public authority that is 
recognized in a state as an administrative agency lor its public elementary or secondary schools in a city, county, 
township, school district, or other subdivision or a combination of school districts or counties. For the purpose 
of these Regulations, LKAs include intermediate educational units, 

Where used with reference to a person of limited English-speaking ability, "native language" means the language 
that person normally uses, or in the case of a child, the language his/her parents normally use, 

NO IT : The Regulations allow for the following exceptions: 

1. When there is a difference between the language used by the child and the parents, all direct communication 
with the child should be in the language he/she normally uses (an important consideratioiuluring the evaluation 
of (he child). Similarly, all clue-process* communications addressed to parents should bv in the language used by 
the parents. / 

2. When the child/person is blind or deaf or has no written language, the mode of communication should be that 
. normally used by him/her»(e.g., sign language, braille, or speed)). I 

" \ / 

The term "parent" means a parent, a guardian, a person acting as a parent (e.g., a grartdparent or stepparent with 
whom the child lives, as well as persons Jegally responsible for the child's welfare), or a Wrogate parent appointed 
by a public agency. \ 

The term "public agency" includes the stale, school districts, intermediate educational units and other political 
subdivisions of the state responsible for providing education to handicapped children. 

1 * 

The term "qualified" means that a person has met state-approved or recognized certilication, licensing, registra- 
tion, or other comparable requirements that apply to the area in which he or she is providing special education, 
or related services. » 



The term "related services" moans transportation and such developmental, corrective, *and other supportive ser- 
vices as are required to assist the handicapped child to benefit from special education. These services Include; 

• speech pathology and audiology 

• psychological services 

• physical and occupational therapy ' 
* • recreation 

• early identification and assessment of disabilities in children 

• counseling services 

• medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes 

• school health services " v, \ 

• social work services in school 

• parent counseling and training 
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A udiology 
(% 12 la. 13(b) (I)) 



Counseling Services 
(% 1 2 la. 1 3(b) (2)) 

Early Identification 
(6 121a. 13(b) (3)) 

Medical Services 
(§ 12 la. 13(b) (4)) 

Occupational Therapy 
(§ 121a. 13(b) (5)) 



/ 

Par en t to unseling 
and Training 
(% 1 21 a J 3(h) (6)) 

Physical Therapy 
/ (% l2la,U(h) (7)) 

Psychological Services^ 
(% 1 2 la. iff b) (H)) 



NOTF: 

1 . The list of related services is not exhaustive (i.e., services may also include such activities as artistic and cultural 
^ programs, art, music, and danco therapy). 

2. Only those services deemed necessary to assist the Child must be provided. 

3. 0|hcr kinds of services might be provided by persons from varying professional backgrounds and with a 
variety of operational titles, depending u^on requirements in individual states (e.g., counseling services might 
be provided by social workers, psychologists, or guidance counselors; and psychological testing migty be 
carried out by qualified psychological examiners, psychometrists, or psychologists). ,' 

The term "audiology" includes: • ■ 

• identifying children with hearing loss; , 

• determining the range, nature, and degree of Rearing loss, including referral for medical or oftier professional 
attention for the habilitation of hearing; , [■ 

• providing habilitative activities, such as language habilitation, auditory training, speech reading (lip-reading), 
hearing evaluation, and speech conservation; / i 

• creating and administering programs for prevention of hearing loss; * 

• providing counseling and guidance of pupils, parents, and teachers regarding hearing loss; and 

• determining the child's need for group and individual amplification; selecting and fitting an appropriate aid; 
and evaluating the effectiveness of<amplification. 



/ 



The term "counseling services" means services provided by qualified social workers, psychologists, guidance 
counselors, of-crther qualified personnel. > * 

i 

The term u early identification" means carrying out a formal plan for identifying a disability as early as possible 
in the child's life. 5 j 

The term "medical services" means services provided by a licensed physician to determine the child's medically 
related handicapping condition which results in the need for special education and related services. \ 

The term "occupational therapy" includes: I 

• improving, developing, or restoring functions impaired or lost through illness, injury, or deprivation; 

• imnroving ability to perform tasks for independent functioning when functions are impaired or lost; and 

• preventing, through early intervention, initial dx further impairment or loss of function. 

J 

* 

The term "parent counseling and training" means assisting parents in understanding the special needs of their 
child and providing them with information about child development. 1 



The term "physical therapy" means services provided by a qualified physical therapist. 

...... / 

The term "psychological services" includes: 

• administering psychological and educational tests, and other assessment procedures; 

• interpreting assessment results, * 
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Recreation 
(§ 121a. 13(b) (9)) 



School Health Services 
(§ 121aA3(b) (10)) 

Social Work Services 
in Schools 
(% I21a.l3(b) (11)) 



Speech Pathology 
(% 121a.lf(b) (12)) 



Transportation 
(% 121a. 13(b) (13 J) 



Special I'ducation 
(% 12 la. 1 4) 



• obtaining, integrating, and interpreting information about child bj^iavior and conditions related to learning; 

• consulting with other staff members in planning school prograrris to meet the special needs of children as 
indicated bjf psychological tests, Interviews, and behavioral evaluations; and 

P planning, managing and delivering a program of psychological services, including psychological 'counseling 
for children and parents. ; , 

i 

The term "recreation" includes: * 

* ■ 

• assessing and providing leisure/extracurricular activities; 

• providing therapeutic recreation services; and 

• providing recreation programs in schools and community agencies. * 

The ternv"school health services" means services provided by a qijalifi^d school nurse or other qualified person. 



The term "social work services in schools" includes: 



•/to 

f sc 



preparing a social or developmental history on the handicapped child ; 
providing group and individual qounseling for the child and family; 

orking with problems in»the child's environment Yhome, school, and community) that affect adjustment in 
school; and v^- \ 

mobilizing school and community resources to enawe the child to receive maximum benefit from his/her 
educational program. - \ 1 



The term "speech pathology" includes: i. ■ 

• identifying children with speech and/or language disorders; 

• diagnosing and appraising specific speech and/or language disorders; 

• referring children for medical or other professional attention necessary for the habilitation of speech bj 
language disorders; 

• ' providing speech and language services for the habilitation or prevention of disorders of communication; and 

• providing counseling and guidance of parents, children, and teachers regarding speech and language disorders. 



The term "transportation" includ^: / 

• providing for travel to and from s&ool and among schools; 



providing for travel in and around school buildings; and 
furnishing specialized travel equipment (e.g., special or adapted buses, lifts, and ramps) as required for handi- 
capped children. 



The term "special education" means specially designed instruction, at no cost to the/parent, to mpet the needs of 



the handicapped child. 
Special education includes: 

• providing classroom instruction ; 

• carrying out instruction in physical education; 

• providing home instruction ; 



providing instruction in hospital* and institutions; 
providing vocational education instruction ; and 
providing related services as defined above. 
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Physical I' ducat ion 
(§ 1 2 la. 14(b) (2)) 



Vocational Education 
(S 1 2 la. 14(b) (3)) 



State 
(% 12 la. 15) 

Parental (\U\svnt 
/§ 1 2 let JOG) 



l< valuation 
(§ 1 2 la. 500) 



Personally Identifiable 
i Information (Pll) 
(§ 12 la. 500) 



Public I xpensc 
(% 1 2 la 60.1(a) (J) (ii)) 



The term "physical education" means: 

• developing physical and motor fitness; 

• developing fundamental motor skills and patterns; and * * 

• training skills in aquatics, dance, and individual ai\d group games and.sports (including intramural and lifetime 
sports). > . f % 

Physical education includes: 

• providing s^lal physical education; 

• providing adapted physical education; 

• providing movement education ; and 

• fostering motor development. 



4! 



The term "vocational education" means organi/.ed educational programs directly related to W preparation of 
individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional preparation for a career requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. * * * 

Vocational educatipn includes industrial arts and consumer ^n« homemakin^ education programs. 

The term "state" n^ns each of the 50 states, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

St Territory of the Pacific Islands. 



te in£«ns 
in S/irfwa, 



(iuain, American S/nfaa, the Virgin Islands, and the ) 
The term "parental consent" means that: 

• the parent has been fully informed (in his/her native language or other mode of communication) of all infor- 
mation relevant to the activity for which consent is sought; 

• the parent understands and agrees in writing to the activity for which consent is sought, and the consent 
describes that activity and lists the records (if any) which will be released and to whom; and 

J t' ic Parent understands that the granting of consent is voluntary and'may be revoked at any time. ^ 

The term "evaluation" means the use of specific procedures used selectively with an individual child to determine 
whether the child is handicapped and the nature and extent of the special education and related services that the 
child needs. 

The term does not include Jmric tests administered to, or procedures used with, all children in a school, grade 
or class. ^ { ' . 

The term "Personally Identifiable Information" includes: 

the name of the child, the child's parent, or other family member, 
the address of the child; 

a personal identifier (e.g., the child's social security number or student number); and 

a list of personal characteristics or other information that would inakeflt possible to identify the child with 
reasonable certainty, 

M 1 

I he term "public expense" means thai the public agency either pays for the full cost of u service or ensures that 
the service is otherwise provided at no cost to the parent. * ^ ' 
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Independent Ed mtti&n al 
Evaluation 
(§.12Ia.503(a) (3) (i)) 

A t no Cost 
(S 12laA4(b)(l)) 

Destruction of Information 
' (% I21a.560) 

Education Records 
(% I21a.560) 

Participating Agency 
(% I21a.560) 



Individualized Education 
Program (IEP) 
^ (% I2la.340) 



The term "independent educational evaluation" means an evaluation conducted by a qualified examiner who is 
not employed by the public agency responsible for the education of the child being evaluated. 

The term "at no cost" means that special education programs and'felated services arc provided without charge 
to ihe parent (including the cost of a residential school). This does not preclude, however, incidental fees nor- 
mally charged to nonhandicapped students and their parents as part of the regular education program. 

The term "destruction" when used in relation to education records means physical destruction or removal of 
personal identifiers from educational records so that information is no longer personally identifiable. 

/ ^ v Thc term "education records moans those records directly related to a student and maintained by an educa- 
tional agency or institution or by a party acfing for the agency or institution. 

! ' x 

The term "participating agency" means any agency or institution that collects, maintains, or uses Personally 
Identiriable Information covered by these regulations or any agency or institution from which such information 
is obtained. 

The term "Individualized Education Program" (IBP) means a written statement for each handicapped child that 
provides, among other things, a prescription for the specific special educatien-prognrrns and related services 
for each handicapped child. 



B. State Annual Program 
Plans and Local 
Applications 



C. Services 



NOTE: Subpart B includes specific requirements relating to: 

• the contents of the state annual program plan which must be submitted annually and adhered to in order to 
deceive funds under PX. 94-142; 

• the contents of LFA applications for use of funds under P.L. 94-142; 

• participation by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, and 

• public participation prior to the state's adoption of an annual program plan. 



NOTE: Subpart C contains provisions governing the required major service^components. These include: 



1. Frfee Appropriate Public Education 

2. Full Bducational Opportunity Goal 

3. Priorities in the use of Part B funds 

VAPli: Free Appropriate Public Education 



Time lines for Providing 
Free Appropriate Public 
Education (I* APE) 
• (§ 12 la. 300) 



4. Individualized Education Program (IEP) 

5. Direct services by the state 

6. Comprehensive system of personnel development 



The Regulations require that: 

• by September I, 1978, each state must ensure that Free Appropriate Public Education is available to all 
handicapped children ages 3 through 18; and 

• by September 1, 1980 each slate must ensure that Freo Appropriate Public Education is available to all handi- 
capped children ages 3 through 21. 





Public and Private 
Residential Placement 
(6 121a. 302) 



Proper Functioning of 
Hearing Aids (§ 121a.303) 



Full Educational 
Opportunity ( y ,oal 
& (§ 121a.304) 



Program Options 
(I 121aJ05) 



Provision of Nonacademic \ 
Service (§ 121a 306) 



This requirement does not apply to age groups 3 through 5 and 18 through 21 if it is "inconsistent" With state 
law&and court orders governing the provision of free public education to handicapped cjiildren in that state. 

If placement of a handickpped child in a public or private residential special education program is necessary, the 
program, including nonmedical care and room and board, must be provided at no cost to the parents. 

This requirement applies only to placements that ar^ made by public agencies for educational purposes, and 
includes placements in state-operated schools for the handicapped (e.g., state school for the deaf or blind). 

f 

Each public agency must ensure that the hearing aids worn by deaf and hard-of-hearing children' in school are 
working properly. 

1 T 

Each state must ensure that each public agency establishes and implements a goal of providing Fuji Educational 
Opportunity to all handicapped children served by that agency. 

NOTE: % *^ 

1. In meeting the Full Educational Opportunity Goal, LEAs are encouraged to include artistic and cultural 
activities in programs. 

To understand theifull impact of this provision, the distinction! between the terms "Free Appropriate Public 
Education*' and "Full Edyifitional Opportunity Goal" is outlined below. 

Free Appropriate Pubjic Education: 

• must be ma^e available to all handicapped children within the specific mandated time lines and age ranges, ant! 

• must include special education and related services provided in accordance with an IEP. 

Full Educational Opportunity Goal: v ' 

i 

• is an all-encompassing term and therefore broader in scope than Free Appropriate Public Education; 
t coverts all handicapped children ages birth through 2 1 ; 

• includes a basic planning dimension (including making projections of estimated number of handicapped 
children); 

• permits each agency to establish its own timetable fdr meeting the goal ; and 

• calls for the provision of additional facilities, personnel, and services to further enrich a handicapped child's 
educational opportunity • beyond that mandated by the Free Appropriate Public Education requirements. 

The term <1 goaJ p means an end to be sought. While an agency may never achieve its goal in the absolute sense, it 
must be committed to striving for the goal and must comply with the policies and procedures in the annual pro- 
gram plan. Finally, this provision DOES NOT relieve the agency from its obligation upder the Free Appropriate 
Public Education requirement. ) 

Each public agency must ensure that handicapped children have available the variety of educational programs and 
services available to nonhandicapped children, including art, music, industrial arts, consumer and homemaking 
education, and vocational education. ( 

Each public agency must take steps to provide all handicapped children with on equal opportunity to participate 
in nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities. 
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Physical Education 
(§ 121a.J07) 



Regular Physical 
Julucation 
(9 !2la.J07b) 



Special Physical Education 
(% 1 2 la. J 07(c)) 

Physical Education Services 
in Separate facilities 
(% 1 2 la. 307(d)) 



Priorities 
(§ 1 2 la. 32 / (d)) 



Programs for Eirst Priority 
Children During School 
Year 1977 
(9 1 2 la. 322) 



Nonacademic affld extracurricular services and activities jnay include: 

• counseling services 

• athletics 

• transportation 

• health services f ^ 

• recreational activities 

• special interest groups or clubs sponsored by the public agency 

f referral to agencies that provide assistance to handica^ed persons % 

• employment of students (including both employment by the public agency afld assistance ir> generating 
outside employment) . r ' 

* . 

Physical education services, either in the regular physical education program or in a specially designed physical 
education program, must be made available to every handicapped child receiving a Free Appropriate Public 
Kducation. ) • , 

\ 

I.ach handicapped child must be afforded the opportunity to participate in the regular physical education pro- 
gram available to nonhandicapped children unless* 

• the child is enrolled full-time in a separate facility; or 

• the child needs specially designed physical education, as prescribed in his/her I HP. 

v ! 
If a specially designed physical education program is prescribed, the public agency must provide the services 

directly or make arrangements for them to be provided through other public or private programs. 

If a handicapped child is enrolled in a separate facility, the public agency must cpsure that the child receives 
, appropriate physical education services. 



Priorities in the Use of Funds Received Under P.L. 94-142 



IMOTF: The general intent of the provisions in this section is to*rcquire each state anShLFA to establish priorities 
with regard to the use of funds received under P.L. 94-142. 

Fach state and school district must use funds received under P.L. 94-142 in the following order of priorities: 

• first, to provide Free Appropriate Public Fducntion to first-priority children (i.e., children not receiving any 
education), including their identification, location, and evaluation; ahd 

• second to provide Free Appropriate Public Fducation tc^sccond-priority children (i.e., children with the 
severest handicaps who are receiving an inadequate education), including their identification, location, and 
evaliAtion. 

^7 

If a major component (e\g., qualified teacher of a first-priority child's education program) is not available for 
school year 1977-78, the public agency must: 

• provide an interim program for the child; and 

• develop an 1LP lor lull implementation no later than September 1, 1978. 



Service to Other 
Children 
(3 1214.323) 



Application of Local 
Educational Agency to 
Use P'unds for title Second 
Priority (% 121a. 324) 



State Responsibility 
(% 121aJ41) 



When an Individualized 
Education Program Must 
be in Kjfect 
(% 1 2 la, 342) 



H P Meetings 
f% 121a. 343) 



Part B funds may be used for training or other support services by the state or LEA in schxx>^ye*r 1977-78 
only if 4\\ first-priority children in the state have been placed and have available at least an in XtiW program of 
service. ^ 

If the state or LEA is providing FA HE to all its first-priority children, then P.L. 94-142 funds can be used to 
provide FAPE to: 

• handicapped children who are not receiving a/iy education and who are in age groups not>#)vered in the state 
(e.g., 3 through 5 and 18 through 21); or * 

• second-priority children; of , • 4 yi • 

• both these groups. 

An LEA may use funds provided under Part B for second-priority cHildren if it provides assurance satisfactory to 
the SEA in its application (or an amendment to its application) that: 

• -all first-priority children have a Free Appropriate Public Education available; 

• the LEA has a system for the identification, locatidn, and evaluation of handicapped children^ as described in 
j its application ; and , > 1 \ 

• whenever a first-priority child is identified, located, and evaluated, the LEA makes available a Free Appropriate 
Public Education. 

VI 

Individualized Education Program (IEP) x 

NOJE: The general intent of the provisions of this scctfyn is to ensure that an IEP is developed and implemented 
for each handicapped child who is being provided with special education and related services by a public agency 
(including other state agencies such as the departments of mental health and welfare) either directly, by contract, 
or through other arrangements. , 

The state must ensure that: „ v . 

• each public agency develops and implements an IEP for each of it* handicapped children, and 

• an IEP is developed' and implemented for each handicapped child who is placed in or referred to a private 
school or facility or is enrolled in a parochial orothcr private school and receives services frgm a public agency. 

On October 1, 1977, and at the beginning of each school year thereafter, each public agency must hbve in effect 
an IEP for every handicapped child who is receiving special education from that agency. 

An IEP musf be in effect before special education and selected services are provided, and must be implemented 
as soon as possible (i.e., with no undue delay) following the IEP meetings, 

NOTE: It is expected that an IEP will be implemented immediately following the IEP meetings, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

1 . when meetings occur during the summer or a vacation period ; or V 

2. when there are circumstances requiring a short delay (e.g., working out transportation arrangements); however, 
THERE f AN BE NO UNDUE DELAY IN PROVIDING SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 
TO THE CHILD 

In general, each public agency is responsible for initiating and conducting meetings for the purpose of developing, 
reviewing, and revising a handicapped child's IEP. w - 
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•Meetings for Newly 
Identified Handicapped 
Children (S I21a,343(v)) 



Review Meetings 
(§ 12 la. 343(d)) 



rartieipants in I HP 
Meetings 
(§ 12 la. 344) 



Parent Purth ipution 
at the IKPfMcctingx 
«-V§ 1 2 la. MS (a)) 



For^handicapped children currently being Served and in nee<rT5i special education during school year 1977-78, 
a meeting must be held early enough to ensure the,«Jevelopment of an IKP by October 1 , 1977. ^ 9 

l or all other handicapped children (i.e., hew handicapped children initially evaluated alter October I, 1977), a 
meeting must be held within 30 calendar days after it has been determined that the child needs special education 
and related services. ' 

V 

,A meeting must be held at least once a year to review and, if appropriate, revise each child's ITT. * 

NO IT* , The timing of these review meetings could be on the anniversary date of the last IhP meeting, but this 
is left to the discretion of the agency. 

The public agency must ensure that each NT meeting includes the following participants . € 

• a representative of the public agency, other than the child's teacher, who is qualified to provide, or supervise* 
the provision of, special education; 

• the child's teacher; 

• one or both of the child's parents, 

• the child, .when appropriate; and 

• other individuals at the discretion of the parent or agency. 

I'or a handicapped child who has been evaluated for the first time% the meeting must also include: 

• a member of the evaluation team (e.g., speech-language pathologist for a child whose primary handicap is a 
speech impairment), or 

• a representative of the public agency (e.g^frhe child's teacher or some other person) who is knowledgeable „ 
about the evaluation procedures used and fairatliar with the results p\ the evaluation. 



NO IT: 

1. f l ; or deciding which "teacher*' or "other person" should participate in NT meetings, the folbwing guidelines 
are suggested : • , ^ 

• l or a chiRl currently receiving special education, the teacher could be the child's special education teacher. 
If the child's handicap is a speech impairment, the teacher could be the speech-language pathologist. 

• l or a child being considered for placement (n special education, the teachei could he the child's regular 
teacher, or a teacher qualified to p^vide education in the type of program in which the child may be 
placed, or both. • ] 

• lor a child not in school or with more than one teacher, the agency may designate which teacher vfill 
participate in the meeting. 

2. Il is suggested that either the teacher or the agency represiint^ive be qualified in the area of the child's sus- 
pected disability, 

3. Jl was tlumjntent of Congress that II P meetings he small, since a large group is often unproductive, costly, and 
adverse to the purpose of ensuring active, open parent involvement. 

To ensure that one or both parents of the child are present at each II P meeting or are afforded the opportunity 
to participate, the public agency must 

• not it y parents ol the meeting early enough to ensure that they will have an opportunity to attend, and 

• schedule the meetings at a mutually agreed on time and place (e.g., after school hours if inicoasafy). 



Notice of IE? Meetings 
to Parents 
(% 1 2 la. 345(b)) 



I HP Meeting 
Without Parents 
(§ 12 la. 34 5(d)) 



Interpreter for 
Parents at IKP Meeting 
(% I2la.3i5(e)) 

Providing Copies of I HP to 
Parents (§ 1 21a. 345(f)) 

Content of the IKP 
(§ 121a. 346) 



lHPs for New Private 
School Placements 
9 (§ \ 121a .347) 



IHPs for C urrent Private School 
Placements (5 1 2 la. 347 (a)) 

He vie wing and Revising 
IHPs a) Private Schools 
(% 12 la 347(b)) 



The notice to parents must indicate; 

• purpose - , 

• time 

• location 9 

• who will be in attendance + x 

; - • * 

If neither parentcan attend, the agency must use other methods to ensure parent participation, including in- 
dividual or conference telephone calls. 

An IKP meeting can be conducted without a parent if the agency^s taken the necessary steps to inform the 
purent of the importance of the meeting, but cannot convince the parent to attend. In this case, the agency must 
keep a record of all attempts to arrange a mutually convenient time and place, such as: 

• detailed records of telephone calls made or attempted and the results of those calls; ^ 

• copies of correspondence sent to the parents and responses received; and 

• detailed records of visits to the parent's home or place of employment and the results of those visits. 

The public agency must take whatever action is necessary to ensure that the parent understands the^proceedings 
at a meeting, including arranging for an interpreter for parents who are deaf or whose native language is other 
than Knglish. » 

Copies of a child's IKP must be made available to parents on request. 
The IKP of each child must include: 



a statement of the child's present levels of educational performance, 
a. statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional objectives; ' 
a statement of the specific special education and related services to be prWiiedlind the extent to which the 
child will be able to participate in regular educational programs; \. » 

the projected dates for initiation of services and the anticipated duration of the services; and 
appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures and schedules for detcriiH^ing, on at least an annual 
basis, whether the short-term instructional objectives arc being achieved. 

Before a handicapped child isplaced in or referred to q private school or facility, the public agency must: 



• initiate and cohduct a jn 

• ensure that a represent 



I rapla 
tarive 



16 develop an IKP; and >' 
from the private school or facility attends the meeting; if the representative 
cannot attend, other methods (e.g., individual or conference calls) must be used io secure participation 

/ 

An IKP mud! be developed lor each handicapped child placed in a private agency priortb October 1, 1977: 
Alter a child is placed in a private school or facility: 

• meetings to review and revise II l's can he initiated and conducted by the private school AT Till-' DISCRF- 
". HON 01 nil PUBLIC ACIWY. and 

• the public agency must ensure t)iat parents and an agency representative are involved in any decision about the 
'NT and agree to proposed changes before those changes take place. 
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Responsibility for hull 
Compliance with Regulations 
fS 12 la 347(c)) 

Handicapped ( hildren 
in Parochial or Other 
Private Schools 
(% 12UJ4H) 



IIP 



Accountability 
/§ !2la.J4V) 



(Jse of Local Educational 
Agency Allocation for 
Direct Services 
fi l2la.J60) 



The public agency and the state are responsible lor ensuring that the private school or facility is in full com- 
plinnce with these regulations. 



It a handicapped child is enrolled in a parochial or other private school and receives special education or related 
services from a public agency, the public agency shall: 

• initiate and conduct meetings to develop, review, and revise an IFP; and^- ' 

• ensure that a representative of the».parocbial or other private school abends each meeting. 

NO I I* II the private school representative cannot attend, the agency-shall use other methods to secure participa- 
tion by the private school, including individual or conference telephone calls. % 0 

4 

IT a child does not achieve the growth projected in the annual goals and the objectives stated in an IMP, 
NOTIIINC; IN Till- STATU! I ; OR IN 1*1 II- SI* RFCiULATIONS HOLDS Till: PUBLIC AGFNCY, TFACHFR, 
OR OTIIFR PI RSON ACCOUNTABLE. 

NOIL The IFP is not a legally binding document. For that reason the public agency and teacher are relieved 
from the guarantee that the child will progress at the specified rate or achieve the growth projected in the IMP, 

On the other hand, this section of the Regulations: % 

• does not relieve agencies from making "good faith efforts 0 to assist the child in achieving the objectives and 
goals stated in the IFP, and 

• does not limit the parents* right to complain, ask for revisions, or invoke due-process procedures if they 
led that good faith efforts are not being made. 

Since participation of teachers (and other agency staff) in IFF meetings is a statutory requirement, collective- 
bargaining agreements and individual annual contracts may have to be renegotiated toi cover employee parti- 
cipation tn the development and review of IFPs. However, for purposes of these Regulations, the collective- 
bargaining area is considered to be solely within the authority of the public agency and its employees (and their 
user representatives, if any), therefore, the area is not covered by the Regulations. Where collective-bargaining 
agreements must he modified to deal with additional duties and compensation for after hour activities, the 
public agency must negotiate for modifications which comply with the Statute and Regulations. y 

An SI A may not distribute P L. 94I4<> hinds to an I. FA The. SFA shall use those funds to ensure Free Appro- 
priate Public Fducation for all handicapped children residing in the LFA service areu if the LFA, in any fiscal 
ycijr 

• is entitled lo less than $7,S()0 for that fiscal year (beginning with fiscal year 1979), 

• dors not submit an application that meets the requirement of P L. 94 142, 

• is unable or unwilling to establish au(finaintain programs of Free Appropriate Public Fducation. 

*• is unable or unwilling to be consolidated with other LI Asin ordei to establish and iifairttain those programs, or 

• has one or more handicapped children who can best be served by a regional or state center designed to meet 
the needs of those children. 

In meeting the above lequirements, the SFA may provide special education and related services directly, by 
contract, or through other arrangements. 

The excess-cost,re(|uireinents do not apply to the SFA. 
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Scope of the Personnel 
Development System 
(% !2laJH0) 



Participation of Other 
Agencies ami Institutions 
in the Development, Review 
and Annual Update of the 
System (% lllaJHl) 

Annual Personnel Needs 
Assessment 
(§ 12la.J82(h}) 



In-service VrdininR 
(% 1 21a JS2(e)) 



Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 

NOTI*; As u condition of receiving funds under P.L. ( >4*142, a state must include a description of programs and 
procedures for the development and implementation of a comprehensive system of personnel development in 
its annual program plan. The state is responsible for the implementation of all components of the system. 

A comprehensive system must include: V_ 

• in service training of general and special education Instructional related-services, aud support pereorniStttlased 
on the results of an annual needs assessment), * 1 

• procedures to ensure that all personnel involved in carrying out the requirements of these Regulations meet 
the definition of "qualified* 1 ; and 

• effective procedures for acquiring and disseminating to special education teachers and administrators 
significant information derived from educational research, demonstration, and similar projects, and for adopt- 
ing promising educational practices and materials developed through those projects,' 

\ 



The state must ensure that all its public and private institution of higher education, and other agencies and 
organizations (including representatives of handicapped, pajMT and other advocacy organizations) with an 
interest in the preparation of personnel to educate handicq^R) children, have an opportunity to participate 
fully in the development, review, and annual updating of the comprehensive system of personnel development. 



ecds assissi 



The state must conduct an annual needs assessment to determine if it has a sufficient number of qualified per- 
sonnel, \ 

I'lie result of the needs assessmeot itybst indicate the need for: 

new personnel 
retrained personnel 

The state must ensure that ongoing in service training programs are available to all personnel engaged in the 
ducation of handicapped children and that jhese programs include: 

the use of incentives that ensure participation by teachers (e.g., released time, payment for participation, 
options for academic credit, salary step credit* certification renewal, or updating professional skills); 
the involvement of local staff; and > 

the use of innovative practices proVen to be effective. ' ' 

The state's'arlnual program plan must: 

describe the process used in determining the in-service training needs of personnel engaged in the education of 
handicapped children , 

identify the areas in which training is needed (e.g., individualized education prograny* nondiscriminatory 
testing, I east Restrictive l-nvtrniimcnt, procedural safeguards, and surrogate parents), 

specify the groups requiring training (e g , special teachers, regular teachers; administrators, psychologists, 
speech language pathologists, audiologists, physical education teachers, therapeutic recreation therapists, 
occupational therapists, medical personnel, parents, volunteers, hearlngWficers, and surrogate parents); 
describe Die content and nature of training for each area in which training is needed; 
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Personnel Development 
Han (S 12 la. 38 3) 



Dissemination 



Atwptum of Kilucational 
V^J Tractices 
'§ 1 2 la J 8^) 



I' valuation atul MomtoNnK 
of the System of Personnel 
Development 
(§ 121a Jflfi) 



Technical A ssistance to l ocal Idu 
ca(1o(tal Agencies ($ 1 2 la JH'7) 



\ 

• desciibe how the training will be provided in terms of (a) geographical scope (e.g., statewide > regional, or 
local) and (b) stall training sources (e.g., college and university staffs, Sl'A and IMA personnel, and non- 
agency person nd); 

• specify the funding sources to be used; • 

• specify the time frame for providing the training, and 

• specify procedures for evaluating the extent to which program objectives are met 

The state's personnel development plan musL / 

• describe the results of the, needs assessment with respect to needed areas of training (eg., I MPs, nondiscrimin- 
atory testing, Least Restrictive Environment, procedural safeguards, and surrogate parents); 

• assign priorities to the needed areas of training, and 

• identify the target populations lor personnel development, including: f 

general education instructional personnel 
special education instructional personnel 
adininistrative»personnel 
support personnel 

other personnel (e.g., paraproftjjj^ionals, parents^ surrogate parents, and volunteers) 

Each annual program plan must include a description of the state's procedures for acquiring, reviewing, and 
disseminating to general and special education instructional and support personnel, administrators, and other 
interested agencies and organizations (including parent, handicapped, and other advocacy organizations) signi- 
ficant information and promising practices derived from educational research, demonstrations, and other pro- 
jects, f ^ 

* r 

Dissemination includes; % 

• making those personnel, administrators, agencies, and organizations aware of the information and practices; 

• carrying out training leading to the development of innovative programs and practices targeted on identified 
\^ local needs; and 

• using instructional materials and other media for personnel development and instructional programming. 

I 

I he slate anmially must 



& CO 



here to a statewide system lor adopting, where appropriate, promising educational practices and materials 
Woven effective through research and demonstration, 

conduct a thorough Reassessment of educational practices used in the state/and 
identify state, local, and regional resources (human and material) which will assist in meeting the state's per- 
sonnel-preparation needs. 



The state annually must ; 

♦ ensure procedures lor evaluating the overall el lectiveness of the system of personnel development and the 
administrative procedures, and 

• undeitake monitoring activities to ensure the implementation of the system of personnel development. 

The slate ipust provide technical assistance to 1 I As in their implementation of the personnel-development 
system. 



D. Private Schools 
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Responsibility of States 
(% 121a 401) 
(§ 121a. 402) 



Placement of Children 
in Private Schools by Parents 
(% 12la.403) 

Responsibility of State 
(% 1 2 la 4M) 



1A\A Responsibility 
(i 121a. 452) 

Determination oj Needs, 
Number of Children, and 
Typchf Services (§ 12 la. 453) 



Service Arrangements 
(S !21a.4.S4) 



Differences in Services 
(k 121a 4.S5) 



NOTK: Subpart D covers provisions governing the state's financial and administrative responsibilities related to: 

1. handicapped children placed in or referred to private schools by public agencies, and 

2. handicapped children whose parents choose 16 educate thdm in private schools even if a Tree Appropriate 
Public Education is made available by the state. 

i 

Handicapped Children Placed \§ or Referred to Private Schools by Public Agencies 

ttach state must ensure that a handicapped child placed in or referred to a private school by a public agency: 

• is provided specnal education and related services in accordance with the child's Hil\ at no cost to the parents 
and \ / 

• has all rights of a handicapped child who is served directly by a public ageacy in a public school or institution. 

To ensure the implementation of a child's \VY and the protection of his/her rights, the state must: 

• monito/ compliance through on-site visits, parent questionnaires, and written reports; 

• disseminate copies of applicable state standards to each private school; and \ 

• provide an opportunity for private schools to participate in the development of state standards which apply to 
them. 



Handicapped Children Placed in Private Schools by Parents * 

If the state makes a Tree Appropriate Public Education available and parents choose to place their child in a 
private school, the public agency is next required to pay for that education. However, the state is still required 
to make special education and related services available. 

The state must ensure that provisions'arc made for the participation of private school handicapped children in 
the education programs assisted by or carried out with Part B (unds by making special education and related 
services available. 

l ach 1 I A must provide special education and related services lo private school handicapped children residing 
in the jurisdiction of the LI- A. 

The needs of private school handicapped children, the number who will participate, and the types of services 
provided to them by the LHA must be determined after consultation with knowledgeable professionals. 

Services to private schqol handicapped children may be provided through such arrangements as: 

• dual enrollment \«\, 

• educational radio and TV < 

• mobile educational servile and equipment ' 

Jfk\\v 1 1 A may provide services to private school handicapped children which arc different from services provided 
to public school handicapped children if 



\ 
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Personnel 
7§ I2la.456) 



Equipment 
(§ I21a 459) 



Prohibitum of Segregation 
of Public and Private School 
Children in Public Facilities 
(§ I21a.4$8) 



E. Procedural Safeguards 



(ieneml Responsibility of * 
Public Agencies (% 12 la. 501) 



• the differences are n&essary to meet the special, needs of the private school children ; and 

• the services arc comparable in quality, scope, and opportunity for participation to those provided to public 
school children with equal needs. 

Public school personnel may be provided in other than public school facilities only to the extent necessary to 
» provide required services not normally provided by the private school. 

Each state and LEA providing services to private school handicapped children must maintain continuing admin- 
istrative control and direction over these services. 

Services provided in private schools with P.L. <4-142 funds may not include: 

• payment of salaries to teachers or other employees of private schools except for services performed outside 
their regular hours and under public supervision and control, or 

• payment for construction of private school facilities. 

Equipment purchased with P.L. 94-142 funds may be placed on private school premises for a limited tim^, but 
the public agency must retain title and administrative control over it. 

The public agency must keep records of and accounts for the equipment and ensure that the equlpmert^is used 
solely for the purposes of the program. 

Programs carried out in public facilities involving participation of both public and private school handicapped 
children may not include classes that arc separated on the basis of school enrollment or religious affiliations of 
the children. 



NOTE: Subpart E sets forth procedural safeguards including: 

1. due process procedures for parents and children relating to the identification, evaluation, and placement of a 
handicapped child: 4 

2. protection in procedures used to evaluate the handicapped child; 

3. procedures to ensure placement of handicapped children in the Least Restrictive Environment; 

4. confidentiality of Personally Identifiable Information collected, maintained, or used by agencies; and 

5. procedures of the U. S. Education Department for notifying the state of the following action: 

• disapproval of a state's anryjal program plan, 

• . withholding paymertt from a state, and 

• waiving requirements regarding supplementary arid supplanting Part B funds. # 

Eor the purpose of this document, the provisions related to the U. S. Education Department procedures are 
not covered. * 

Each state must ensure that each public agency establishes and implements due-process pr^edurcs for parents 



and children that comply with these regulations 



) 



Parents' Right to Examine 
All Education Records 
(§ 12 la. 502) 

» » 
Parents' Right to Obtain 
an Independent Educational 
Evaluation (% 1 2 la. SO 3) 



Hearing Officer's Request 
)r an Independent Evaluation 
(§ 1 2 la. 503(d)) 

-Prior Notice to Parents 
(§ 1 2 la. 504(a)) 



Consent of Notice 
(§ I2la.505) 



Parental Vomrnt 4 



Parents of a handicapped child must be permitted to inspect and review all education records wjth respect to t lie , 
identification, evaluation, and educational placement of their child and to the provision m a Free Appropriate ( 
Public Education w \ 

v., 

If parents of a handicapped child disagree with ail evaluation of the public agertey, they have the right to obtain 
an independent education evaluation at public expense. 

If the parents obtain an independent evaluation at their own expense, the results of the evaluation: 

• must be considered in any decision regarding the Free Appropriate Public Fducatiou of the child, and 

• may be presented as evidence at a due-process hearing. 

If a Rearing officer requests an independent evaluation as part of a hearing, the cost must be at public expense. 



Parents of a handicapped child must be notified. in writing u a reasonable time" before the public agency: 



proposesto initiate or change the identification, evaluation,, or placement «B*hc chijd, or provision of a Free 
Appropriate Public Fducation to that child, or 

refuses to initiate or change the identification, evaluation, or placement of the child, of provision of a Free 
Appropriate Public Fducatioato that child. 

The notice must include: 

full explanation of all procedural safeguards available to the parents, , 

a description of the action proposed or refused by the agency, an explanation of why the agency proposes or 
refuses to take the action, and a description of any options the agency considered and the reasons why those 
options were rejected, . w 

a description of each evaluation procedure, test 4 , record, or report the agency used a* a basis for the proposal 
or refusal; and 

a description of any other factors relevant tb the agency^ proposal or refusal. & 
The notice must be: 

written in language understandable to the general public, and 

provided in the native language of the parent or other mode of communication used by the parent, unless it 
is clearly not feasible to do so. 

If the native language or other mode of communication of the parent is not a written language, the state orXliA 
must take steps to ensure that: 

the notice is translated orally, or by other means to the parent in his/lifer native language or other mode of 
communication, 

Jh<* parent understands the content of the notice, and 

there is written evidence that these requirements have been met. ♦ - 

irental consent must be obtained before: T ' * ^ ' 

conducting a pre place mo nt evaluation, and 

initial placement of a handicapped child in a program providing special education and related services, 
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Procedures Where Parent 
Refuses Consent 
(§ 12la.S04(c)) 



m partial Due Process 
Hearing 
(% 121a. 506) 



Impartial Hearing OffieeT, 
($ 121a. 507) 

Rights at a Hearing 
(% I21a.508) 



Hearing Decision and 
Right to Appeal 
(% 121a.509) 

Administrative Appeal 
Procedures Impartial Review 
(% I2la.5l0) 



w Decision 
to Appeal 
I a. 51 0(e)) 




v. 



Once the child is placed, any changes in his/her special education program arc subject only to requirements 
covering prior notice and not to parental consent. 

S ♦ s. 

If a parent refuses consent, the public agency must: 

• follow procedures of state lavy covering parental consent before evaluatiq^(e.g., issue court order authorizing 
evaluation); or f 

• in the absence of m existing state law, follow due-process procedures described in these Regulations. 

A parent or a public educational agency may initiate a hearing on matters regarding a public agency's proposed 
plan to initiate, change, or refuse the identification, evaluation, or educational placement, or provision of a Free 
Appropriate Public Kducation. 

At the parent's request or when a hearing is initiated, the public agency must inform the parent of any free or 
lowucost legal services or other relevant services available in the area, 



A formal due-process hearing must be conducted by an impartial hearing officer. 



j. 



Any party to a hearing has the right to: 

• f# accompanied and advised by counsel and by individuals with special knowledge or training with respect 
to the problems of handicapped children; 

• present evidence and confront, cross-examine, and compel the attendance of witnesses; 

• prohibit the introduction of any evidence at the hearing that has not been disclosed to that party at least 
5 days before the hearing; 

• obtairi a written or electronic verbatim record of the hearing; and 

• obtain written findings of fact and decisions. (The public agency must transmit those findings and decisions, 
after deleting any Personally Identifiable Information, to the state advisory panel.) 

Parents ifl%lvcti in hearings must be given the right to: 

• have their c[iild present, and * 

• have the hearing open to the public. 

A decision made by a hearing officer is final unless it is appealed by a party to the hearing. 

Only a person who is a party to a hcaring/conducted by a public agency has the right to an administrative appeal 
conducted by the state. * 

If there is an appeal, tho state must conduct an impartial review of the hearing. 



The reviewing officer conducting the impartial review must: 

• examine the entire hearing record; * 

• ensure that the procedures at the hearing wo^consistent with the requirements of due process, 

• seek additiofial evidence if necessary; 
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Civil-Court Action 
(% 12la.511) 

Time lines and Convenience 
of Hearings and Reviews 
(% 12la.512) 



Child's Placement Status 
During any Administrative 
or Judicial Proceedings 
(% 121a. 513) 



Surrogate Parents 
(§ 121a. 514) 



Responsibilities of a 
Surrogate Parent 
($ 1 2 la. 5 14(e)) 



;retion otJl\\ 



he reviewing 



• afford the parlies an opportunity for oral or written argument, or both, at the disc 
official; ^ 

• makevpn independent decision on completion oT thereview; and 

• give a copy of tl\e written filings and decision to the parties. ♦ 

The decision made by the reviewing officer is final unless a person brings civil-court action 



A civil-court action may be brought by any person aggrieved by the hearing officer's decision who does not- have 
the right to an administrative appeal or by any party aggrieved by the decision of a reviewing officer. 

The public agency must ensure that not later than 45 days after the receipt of a request for a hearing: 

• a final decision is reached in the hearing, and v * 

• a copy of the decision is mailed to each of the parties. 

The state must ensure that not later than 30 days after the receipt of a request for an impartial review: 

• a final decision is reached in the review, and * / 

• a copy of the decision is mailed to each of the. park's. / ' * 

A hearing or reviewing officer may grant Specific time cxtensiofi^ beyond the periods specified above 4t the 
request of cither party. t% - 

Hach hearing and each review must be conducted at a time and place reasonably convenient to the parents and 
child. 

The child must remain in his/her present educational placement pending any administrative or judicial proceed- 
ing unless: * 

• the public agency and the parents agree otherwise; or 

• the complaint involves an application for initial admission to public school, in this case, the child, with the 



j * consent of the parents, must be placed in the pulHfc school program until the completion of all the procced- 
ings. * 

NOTK: While the placenfcnt may not be changed, this does not preclude the agency from using /ts normal pro- 
cedures for dealing with children who are endangering themselves or others, 

liach public agency must ensure thafihe rights of a child are protected when: 

• no "parent 1 * can be identified; 

• the whereabouts of a parent cannot be discovered after reasonable effort; or 



• the child is a ward of the state. 



If one of the above conditions exists, the public agency must assign an individual to act as a surrogate for the 
parents. 

1 he surrogate parent may represent the child in all matters relating tor 

• the identification, evaluation, and educational placement of the child; and 

• the provisions of a l ; ree Appropriate Public Education. 
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No n d is trim ina tory T rstmg 
and /(valuation Materials and 
Procedures (§ 1 2 la. 5.10(b)) 

Prep la e ement I' valua t to n 
(§ l2la.5JI) 

Evaluation Procedures 
(§ I2la.532) 



i 

j 

Placement Procedures 
(% l2la.5JJ) 



U revaluation 
(% l2la.$A4) 



Protection in Evaluation Procedures 

''NOTE: Each state must ensure that each public agency establishes and executes procedures that meet the re- 
quirements of this Section. , 

Testing and evaluation materials and procedures used for the evaluation and placement oflSnHjcapped children 
must be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory. 

Before a hahdicarJped child is placed initially in a special education program, a full and individual evaluation of 
vthc child's educational needs must be conducted. 



*s\ates and school districts must ensure, at a minimum, that the evaluation procedures listed below are adhered to: 

• Tests and other evaluation materials shall be: 

provided and administered in the child's native language or other mode of communication unless it is 
clearly not feasible to do so; * 
validated for the specific purpose for which they are used ; and \ s 

administered by trained personnel in conformity with the instructions provided by their producer. 

• Tests and other evaluation materials shall include those tailored to assess specific areas*of educational need and 
not merely those designed to provide a single general intelligence quotient. > , . 

• Tests shall be selected and administered to ensure that the test results accurately reflect whatever factors tho^ 
test purports to measure (e.g., the child's aptitude or achievement level) rather than reflecting the child's 
impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills (except where those skills arc the factors that the test purports 

* to measure). 

• No single procedure shall be used as the sole criterion lor determining an appropriate educational program 
for a child. 

• The evaluation shall be made by a. multidisciplinaty team or group of persons, including at least one teacher 
.or other specialist with knowledge in the area of suspected disability. 

Xhc child shall be assessed in all areas related to the suspected disability, includihg, where appropriate, health 
tfsion, hearing, social and emotional status, general intelligence, academic performance, communicative status, 
and mwtor abilities. 

1 

In interpreting evaluation data and in making placement decisions, each public agency must: 

• draw upon information from a variety of sources, including aptitude and Achievement tests, teacher recom- 
mendations, physical condition, social or cultural background, and adaptive behavior. 

• ensure that information obtained from all of these sources is documented arfd carefully considered; 

• ensure that the placement decision is made by a group of persons, including persons knowledgeable about the 
child, the meaning of the 1 evaluation data, and the placement options; and 

• ensure that I he placement decision is made in conformity with the Least Restrictive Environment ^requirements. 

If a determination is made that a child is lumdicapped and needs specia^education aj\d related service, an IEP 
must be develotociL ♦ 

Each state and LEA must ensure that: / 

• each handicapped child's IEP is-TCviewiUI at least once annuaJly, an<V' 

• a lull evaluation^! the child is conducted every 3 years or mojfc frequently if conditions warrant ot if the 
child's parent or teacher requests an evaluation. / 
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Least Restrictive 
Environment 
(% I21a.560) 



Continuum of Alternative 
Placements A vailable 
(% 1 2 la. 55 1) 



Least Restrictive 
Placements 
($ 1 2 ha. 552} 



N on academic and Extra 
curricular Settings 
(% 12 la. 55 J) 

( 'hildrcn in Public or 
Private Institutions. 
(% I2la.554) 

technical Assistance and 
Training Activities 
(§ 121a. 555) 



Least Restrictive Environment 

Each public agency must ensure that: 

• to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children, including children in public or private institutions 
or other care facilities, are educated with children who are not handicapped; and 

• special classes, separate schoolhig. or other removal of handicapped children from the regular educational 
environment occurs only when tin! nature or severity of the handicap is such that education in regular classes 
with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 

Each public agency must ensure that a continuum of alternative placements is available to meet the needs of 
handicapped children for special education and related services. 

The continuum of alternative placements include (by order from least restrictive to most restrictive): 

i 

( 



• instruction in regular classes * 

• special classes 
K> special schools 

• home instruction 

• instruction in hospitals a-iul institutions 



Provisions For supplementary service (e.g., resource-room or itinerant instruction) must also be made available 
in conjunction with regular class placement. 

I 

! 

I'ach public agency must ensure that : 

• each handicapped child's ^educational placement is determined at Icast^annually, is based on his/her IMP, and 
is as close as possible to the child's home; 

• various alternative placements are available to the extent necessary to implement the IHP; 

• each handicapped child is educated in the school which he/she would attend if not handicapped unless the 
child's IMP requires other arrangements; and , . 

• in selecting the l east Restrictive Environttfcnt, consideration is given to any potential harmful effect on the 
child or m the quality of services he/she needs. 

Each public agency must ensure that each handicapped child participates with nonhandicapped children in non- 
academic and extracurricular services and activities (e.g., meals, Recess periods, recreational activities, clubs, 
athletics) to the maximum extent appropriate to the needs of that cltild, 

I'ach public agency mu.<f make arrangements with public and private? institutions to ensure that, to the maximum 
extent appropriate, handicapped children are educated wjth inAtianpicapped chidrcn and that the Least Restric- 
tive Environment is selected lor each handicapped child. j 

' ! 

l ach state must carry out activities to ensure that teachers and adminjstrators in all public agencies: 

• are fully informed about their responsibilities for implementing the requirements related to Least Restrictive 
Environments, and I 

• arc provided wjth technical assistance and train^g necessary to assfst them in their effort. 
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Notice to Parents 
Regarding Records 
(6 121a.560(af) 



■t 



Publication of Notice 
(% !2ia.56()(b)) 

A cccss to Records 
Right of Parents 
(% I21a.562) 



Agency's Record of Access 
(§121^63) 

Records on More than 
One Child 
fS 12 la 564) 

. List of Types and Locations 
of Lducation Records 
(S 12la>565) 

FcesfS 12 la. 56 6) 
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Confidentiality of Records 

The state rqust 'give adequate notice to inform parents fully about the state's policies and procedures to identify, 
locate, and evaluate all children who are handicapped, including: 

• a description of the extent to which the notice is given in the native languages of the various population 
groups in the state; 

a description of the ehildrpPon whom Personally Identifiable Information is ijiaintained, tlje types of in- 
formation sought, the methods the state intends to use. in gathering the information (including the sources 
from whom information is gathered), and the uses to be made of the information; 

a summary of the policies and procedures which participating agencies must follow regarding storage, dis- 
closure to third parties, retention, and destruction of Personally Identifiable Information; and 

• a description of all the rights of parents and children regarding this information (including the rights un(ler 
the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 and implementing regulations). 

Before any major identification, location, or evaluation activity, notice must be published or announced in 
newspapers or other media, with circulation adequate to inform parents throughout the state. 

Each agency that collects, maintains, or uses education records must permit parents to inspect and review records 

relating to their child. \ 
w » 

The agency must comply with a parent's request wiHiout unnecessary delay and before any IEP meeting or 

hearing, but in no case more than 45 days after the request. 

\ 

A parent's right to inspect and review education records includes; 

• the right to be given explanations and interpretations of the records; 

• the right to request copies of the records; and 

• the right to have a representative of tfoe parent inspect and review the records. 

An agency may presume that the parent has authority to inspect and review records relating *° his/her child 
unless it has been advised that the parent docs not have the authority under applicable state law governing such 
matters as guardianship, separation, and divorce. „ « 

i 

Each agency must keep a record of all parties obtaining access to education records t^xcept parents and author- 
ized. employees of that agency), including the name of the party, date of access, and purpose. 

If any education record includes information on more than one child, the parents of those children have the 
right to inspect and review only the information relating to their child or to be informed of that specific in- 
formation. 

Each agency must provide parents on request a list of the types and locations of education records collected, 
maintained, or used by the agency. 

An/agency may charge parents a fee for copies of records if the fee does not effectively prevent the parents from 
ckcrcising tfleir right to inspect and review those records. 

An agency may not charge a fee to search for or to retrieve information. 

j 
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Amendment of Records at 
Pa re fit's Request 
(% I2la.567) 



Opportunity for a Records 
Hearing (% 12 la, 568) 

Result of Records Hearing 
(§ 121a. 569) 



Hearing Procedures 
(% 1 2 la. 570) 



Parental Consent and 
Personally Identifiable 
Information (% 1 2 la. 57 1) 



Safeguards to Protect the 
Confidentiality of Personally 
I den tifia ble Info rfn at ion 
(S 12 la. 572) 



Destruction of Inforfnation 
C% 1 2 la. 57 3) 



Children's Rights 
(% I2la.574) 
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A parent who believes that information contained in the child's records js inaccurate or misleading orviolates 
the child's privacy rights ha* the right to request that the information be amended. 



The agency has the right to decide whether to amend the infoVmation wit 
the request. 



T 



a reasonable time after receipt of 



If the agency refuses the parent's request to amend the information, it must inform the parents of the refusal 
advise them of their right to a records hearing, an^if requested, provide an opportunity for a hearing, 

If, as a result of thtf hearing, the agency decides that the information shouU,be amended, it must do so and 
inform the parents of its action in writing. # \ 

If the agency decides that the information should not be amended, it must inform parents of their right to 
place a statement in the record regarding reasons for disagreeing with the agency. _ ' ' 

A records hearing must be conducted according to procedures under the Family Fducation Rights and Privacy 
Act of 1974. * 7 

Parental consent must be obtained before Personally Identifiable Information is: 

• disclosed to anyone (unless authorized to do so under the family Fducation Rights and Privacy Act), or 

• used for any purpose other than meeting the requirement of these Regulations. 

The state must include policies and procedures in its annual program plan which arc to be used if a parent refuses 
to provide consent. 

Fach participating agency must protect the confidentiality of Personally Identifiable Information at collection/ 
storage, disclosure, and destruction stages. , * 

One official at each participating agency must assume responsibility for ensuring the confidentiality of Personally 
Identifiable Information. : 

All persons collecting or using Personally Identifiable Information must receive training or instruction regarding 
the state's policies and procedures to ensure confidentiality of Personally Identifiable Information. 

Fach participating agency must maintain a current list of the" names and positions of employees within the 
agency who. may have access to Personally Identifiable Information. 

The* public agency must inform parents when Personally Identifiable Information is no longer needed to provide 
educational services to the child. 

> 

II the parents request, all Personally Identifiable Information no longer needed must be destroyed except for the 
student's native, address, and telephone number, grades, attendance records, classes attended, grade level com- 
pleted, and year completed , this latter data may he maintained permanently. 

* 

I he state must include policies and procedures in its annual program plan regarding the extent to which children*' 
are afforded rights of .privacy similar to those afforded to parents, taking into consideration the age of the child 
and type or severity of disability. ^ • 

t 

NO IT: Under the Tamlly Fducation Rights and Privacy Act of IJJ74 (45 (TR 99. 4(a)) tho rights of parents 
regarding records are transferred to the student at age 18, 
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V. State Administration. 



Monitoring and Evaluation 
Activities 
(§!2la.60l) 



Adoption of Complaint 
Procedures 
t%l2la.M)2) 



Establishment of a State 
Advisory Panel 
($12 la. 650) 



Advisory Panel f unction 
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The SKA shpll describe in its annual program plan the policies mid 'procedures (IticludinjJ sanctions) which the 
state uses to ensure that its policies arid'ptocedures are followed and that the requirements and Regulations of 
FX. 94-142 are met. 



NOTK: Subpart K covers provisions governing: * ' 

• the responsibility of the style for all education programs; 

• the state's use of P.L. 94*142 funds for state's administration and ^ 

• ' the establishment and functions of a state advisory panel on the education of handicapped children. 

Kaeh SK^shaH undertake monitoring and evaluation activities to ensure compliance of all public agencies within 
the state. 

Math state shall develop, procedures (including specific time lines) for monitoring and evaluating public agencies 
involved in the education of handicapped children. The procedures must include: 

• collection of data and report^'; 

• conduct of on-site visits, % / # 

• audit of use of federal fundi ; and \ 

• comparison 6f a sampling of individualized education programs'with the programs actually provided. 

Kaeh SKA shall adopt effective procedures for reviewing, investigating, and acting ifn any allegations of substance 
(made by public agencies, private individuals, or organizations) of actions takefi by any public agency that are 
contrary to the requirements of IVI^. 94*142. • ' 

In carrying out these requirements! the SKA shall; 

• designate specific individuals within the agency who are responsible for implementing the requirements:* 

• provide for negotiations, technical assistance activities, and Other remedial action to achieve compliance; and 

• provide ftu the use of sanctions. * 

Kach state must establish a state advisory panel on the education of handicapped children. m 

The panel must be composed of persons involved in or concerned with the education of handicapped children, 
and must include at least one representative from each.o'f the following groups: 

• handicapped individuals , , # 

• teachers of handicapped children 

• special education program administrators 

• pVtffitsjlf handicapped children 

• sta\e and local educational officials* 

The state advisory panel must : 

• advise the SKA of unmet educational needs of handicapped children within the state; 

• comment publicly on the state annual program plan and related rules and relations and the procedure for 
distribution of Part H funds, and , fc 

• assist the state in developing and repotting information and evaluations to be used by the Secretary of Kduca- 
tion in evaluating t)1e effectiveness of state efforts and the impact of programs. 
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Advisory Panel 
Procedure 
(%121a,65J) 



G, Allocation of Funds 
Mid Annual Report of 
Children Served 



The panel must meet as often as necessary to conduct its business. . * \ 

By July I of each year, the pajnel must submit and make public an annual report of its effectiveness and its sug- 
gestions to the state, s . 

OlKrfal nunutes mjlst'be kept on all meetings and made available to the public, 

Interpreters and other necessary services must be provided at panel meetings. (The stylo may pay for these 
services.) 

The panel must serve without pay, but the state mi^t reimburse panel members for reasonable and ^necessary 
expenses for attending meetings and performing duties (e^., travel and lodging ^expenses). 

> — , ■■■ 



NOTE; Subpart (i covers provisions governing: 

l. 0 the allocation of P.L. 94-142 funds to the state in accordance with the state entitlement formula ( § 121a. 700a 

7IO);and . 
2. the state's annual- report of the number of handicapped children ages 3 through 21 served for allocation -pur-- 
m poses (§12la.750-12la. 754). 

* » » V 

NOTE: Other Things to Know about Regulations Implementing P. I,. 94-142 

1. Relationship bet ween Regulations Implementing P.L. 94-142 and Regulations Under Section 504 o( the 
Rehabilitation A ct of 1973 " " " 

The Regulations under Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (45 CFR Part 84, published at 42 FR 
22675; May 4, 1977) deal with nondiscrimination on the basis of handicap, and basically require that recipi- 
ents of .federal funds provide equal opportunities to handicapped persons. Subpart I) of the Section 504 
Regulations (Prcscl^ool, Elementary, ami Secondary Education) contains requirements very similar to thi>sc in 
the Regulations impieiMnting P.L. 94-1 42. ^ | 

However, Section 504 «^J^a new dimension the federal requirements and enforcement regarding education 
for handicapped children. jj[ estate or LEA does not apply for federal funds under P.L 94-142, it need not 
meet the Acf S requirements fauch as submitting annual program plans or developing IEPs). However, since 
Section 504 prohibits discrimination against the handicapped, any state providing education to all normal 
children but not to alf"handicapped children would be ipso ffcto violating Section 504. As a result, the Educa- 
tion Department's Office for Civil Rights, the enforcement agency, could out off all federal funds to the state. 
Therefore, even if a state decides not to take funds under P.L. 94-142, it still faces much the same require- 
ments under Section 51)4. 

2. Availability of J^cntive^(>nints to States for Preschool Handicapped Children 

f ederal assistants to states is available under P.L. 94-142 for providing special education and related services 
.to handicapped children ages 3 through 5. A state is eligible to receive a grant if its annual programj>lan has 
been approved by the Secretary of Education and if special education and related services arc bei 
to any handicapped child ages 3 through 5, Each handicapped child in this age group counted 
will generate a $300 entitlement / 

3 Sanctions Imposed tor Non^mpliancQ with P.L. 94-1 4 J * 

f unds granted to a sta^nuulcr P.L. 94-142 will be cut off by the Secretary of Education if the SUA is in sub- 

SJ 




ovided 
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stantial noncompliance with any major reciuiremcnt. In such an instance, the Secretary of Education must also 
cut off funds for programs specially designed* for handicapped children under: 

• Part A, Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act % % 

• Title 111, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

• The Vocational Education Act 

The Secretary of Education m\iy also order the state to cut off flow-through funds to a given LEA if it is 
found to be in noncompliance. 
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Special Kducators and 
P L 94-142 



Arena, J. Hovtf to write an U\P. Published 1 97H by Academic Therapy Publications, 
20 Commercial Boulevard; Novato, Calif 94947; (415) 883-3314. 

77iu basic book contains lists to simplify the writing of goals an<j objectives, 
sequences in learning activities such as handwriting, and methods for instruction 
such As cross age tutoring and learning stations. It briefly discusses tests ami 
observations to assess learning skills, parent interviews, an<J due-process hearings. 

» 

Ilagerty K., & Howard, I . H ow tojugkr feder a l mand atory special education work lor 
you. Published 1 978 by Charles (\ Thomas, Bannerstone llotfse, 301-327 Past 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 111. 62717; (217) 789-8980. 

This book presents an overview oLP.l,. 94 142. It discusses funding models and 
monitoring by the SKA, the l.K^'and the identification of pre primary children, 
and the involvement of thv parents. The authors suggest a further refinement iff 
the definition of learning disabilities, allocations for in service training, and 
increased personnel to teach "low incidence" handicapped students. The ap 
pendtx lists key members of pongress, agencies concerned with handicapped 
pupils, and learning resource centers that help locate educational agencies to 
..meet the 1980 matxdate of providing programs for handicapped persons ages 
3 through 21. 



Mcadf. J. (I The rights of parents and the responsibilities' of schools Publish 1 y 78 
;by Mil uca tors Pi iibl IsTiing~Se r vice , 7 5 ~Mo ultonU t rec tTTa n ibruTge , MaSs. 02138, 
(607) 547-6706. 

7/ii.t book describes PL. 94 142 and l\l> <M 112, or Section 504, in detail, 
focusing on implications for parents of handicapped children. The book includes 
full text reprints of both laws along with guidelines to federal policy interpre- 
tations. There is a complete list of information centers on both national am[ 
state levels, along with associations serving specific handicapped populations. 
Also included is a bihlfoffittphy of books and directories for parents and teachers 
complete with publisher listings. Ionics addressed in a question answer format 
include typical questions from teachers about the laws ttnd questions on dyslexia 
from parents, teachers, and dyslexics This is a good reference book for those 
who want<to know how these laws and their amendments apply to specific cases, 



djviduali/etl 
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National I earning Resource ( enter of Pennsylvania An introduction \ io\ 
education program plans in Pennsylvania: (Juidoiines for school age 
incut Published 1977 by National learning Resource Center of Pennsylvania 
443 South Cfrlph Road, King of Prussia, Pa. 19406,(215) 265-3706. 

This basic guide presents sample form\ and components for I l\V development 
It gives the process for determining nresent educational levels, setting an)tual 
goals,* and setting short term objectives Most helpful are the sample Il l's for 
resource room pupils, multiply handicapped students, speech students, hearing 
impaired pupils, visually impaired chthlten, and gifted students. 
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Sclimid, R. K , Moneypenny, J., & Johnston, R. Contempor ary issues in spec ial education, Published 1977 by 
McGraw-Hill, 1 221 Avonue of the Americas, New York, N.Y.I 0020 ; ( 2 1 2T997- 1 221" 

* This is a collection of .?6 articles in eight chapters. Kaeh chapter has activities to help the reader meet the 
study guide's objectives and prepare for ihe chapter's self-test. Chapters cover the following topics: the 
law and special education; parent/professional communication; discipline and classroom management; 
teaching techniques for the severely handicapped child; secondary education for the exceptional student, 
including vocational evaluation and work study, "mains! reaming"; and sex education for the retarded- 
student. 



Bauer, H. Beyond inst ruction i n special educa tion. Published 1977 by Academic Therapy Publications, 20 
Commercial Boulevard, Novato, Calif. 94947; (4 15) 883-3314. 

This booklet outlines the professional competencies needed by special educators as their role is changed to 
that of consultants by P. I.. ^4 142. Topics include steps in the consulting process and a problem oriented 
record keeping system. An appendix summarizes the federal laws that pertain to records' privacy, classifi- 
cation, and destruction. 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (lid ). \\V: Devel oping criteria for th e evalu ation of individualized 
education pr ogram prov isions. Published 1979 by Research for Better Schools (Attention. Special Projects 
Division). 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa l9123;(2l5)^574*9300i 

This compilation of articles centers ou^evaluation. It provides mdie/ial from which objectivef and goals may 
be extrapolated by the teacher and discusses the I HP from the orientation of the child regarding screening 
instruments, referral, diagnosis, and instructional procedure^ The sequential process of IMP development 
ts addressed. Sample U\P forms are provided 

' / 
Child Service Demonstration Center Multi -media materials catalogue. Published by C hild Service Demonstration 

Center, Hillside School, Route 3, CusliinR, Okla. 74023; (91 8) 225-1882. 

This catalog describing curricular materials for secondary learning-disabilities students (j written for pro- 
fessionals working with these students The underlying premise is complete individualization to meet the 
needs of each student enrolled in the learning disabilities resource room. The catalog is organized in sections 
by subject. Materials represent four major curricular areas remedial, compensatory, affective and Voca- 
tional, in addition, games, periodicals, and hardware are included. A separate section contains the pro- 
fessional materials and diagnostic tests used in such programs. There arc 12 major categories within the 
catalog, each of which is further defined (e g , reading contains comprehension, word attack skills, rate, 
enrichment, etc.). Kach entry provides the publisher, information on readdbility, interest l^vel, and appro- 
priate use. 



('UTiiiiKgiin, W., A Mulligan, |) Volunteers anil children with special needs. Published \*iVl by National School 
Volunteer Program* NS VP). 3 00 North Washington Streot, Alexandria, Va. 22.114,(703) 836-4880. 

This resource manual contains a wealth of materials, information, ideas, and techniques for volunteers to 
use to help children and teachers, The materials represent the perspectives of many school volunteer 
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programs and innovative school district practices. Of the four chapters, the first gives an overview of the 
sub[ect, and each of the remaining ^ three discusses a particular training project. The programs include 
tar* , kindergarten screening, j listener program, and programs to build basic acadehxic skills. The manual is color - 
coded for various reader audiences (e.g., sections printed on white paper intended for school volunteer 
coordinators and school administrators, those printed on blue paper for school volunteers, etcj Appendices 
include definitions of commonly used special education terms and NSVP information-bank entries. 

lostcr, (\ D,, Lewis, P.J., Tucker, D. Foster, R. W., & Centra B. S kill acquisition program bibliography. 
Published 1974 by Camelot Behavioral Systems, P. O. Box 3447, Lawrence, Kan. 66044,(9 13) ~ 843-91 59. 

This extensive bibliography contains comprehensive evaluation information on approximately 1,300 
commercial quality instructional programs for training handicapped .individuals. The listing is organized 
according to behavioral objectives. The bibliography is designed to be used with the Camelot Behavioral 
Checklist, an evaluation instrument that identifies specific training objectives and provides a classification 
score corresponding to programs for Ranging specific behaviors. Used alone, this bibliography can serve 
as a resource tool for organizing, teaming programs by behavioral objectives. l<ach included program has 
been evaluated on the following basis\that it be published, commercially available, behavioral, empirically 
V validated, and appropriate for dpveloprnentally delayed individuals. ' . 

f . * " r 

Fotfcr, R. W. UiUglgj Behavioral Chc jjflttL Published 1974 by Camelot Behavioral Systems, P. O. Box 3447, 
Lawrence, Kan. 66044,(913) 843-915<*r~ \ . - 

This checklist is designed for both administrative and programming needs. It allows the evaluator to identify 
specific training objectives for an individual and provide a summary or classification score directly based on 
these objectives. The checklist consists of 399 behavioral descriptions grouped into 40 subdomains, groups 
of behaviors seen as being similar. The subdomaihs art then grouped into 10 domains on the basis of 
similarity, After preliminary evaluation, usjng the checklist, appropriate training (fojteHm-inqv be selected* 
to improve specific behavioral deficits. An explanatory manual accompanies the checklist. 

Pox, K, I , Barron, M,, A SchmucJc, R, Diagnosing classro om lea r ning environments. Published 1966 by Zeppelin/ . 
IBM Publications, Box 24284, Louisiana State Univorsity, Baton Rouge, La, 70893; (504) 272*6600. 

This booklet presents many charts, lists, and questionnaires for use in assessing student behavior. They 
measure the learning climate, social relations, classroom norms, pupil teacher interaction, outside influences, 
parental influences, and self-concept. The use of these tools in diagnosing a classroom is illustrated. 

• ' ■ ' • ^— • 

Maker, <\ J. Providing programs for the gi fted hafi dicapped. Published I ^7^by Council for Hxceptional Children. 

The book discusses the problems of defining and identifying the gifted handicapped in vi/W of the research 
results on the use of standardised IQ tests It discusses the development^/ a realistic self concept, offers 
suggestions on how to identify these clients, presents programs that* exemplify different educational 
approaches, and discusses specific methodology Jar f he teacher. A section on agencies, organizations, re- 
source people, and an annotated bibliography is included. 
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pe, L., jl utor: A harfdbook tor tutorial programs, Published 1976 by Book-Lab, 1,449 Thirty-seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218,(212) 85314140. 

This manual is written for those wishing to set up a volunteer tutoring program. I(Js based on the author's 
experiences in setting up such a program at Coney Island Hospital iti Brooklyn. TfiVTKuidelines are for use 
in a school program but could easily be adapted tovther situations. The well-designed manual is organized 
into three divisions; Part I is directed at program planners, describing the t^cht^tal problems that tend to 
arise when setting up such a program and some background on how to train the tutors. Part II is an in- 
depth discussion on the tutoMraining program and its goals. This section, for both program planners and 
the tutors who participate in the program, precisely describes the content of the training program. Part III 
is an appendix containing the numerous forms, press releases, letters^ and questionnaires that keep a' pro- 
gram running successfully and improve communication among participants and the community. 



Sj;hrag, J. A. Individualized Educational Programming (JKP); A child study team process. Published 1977 by 
Learning Concepts, 2501 North Lamar, Austin, Tex. 78705; (5 12) 474-691 1. /* 

This book is from the Mainstreamipg Series using a cartoon format to describe the i-KP process. It presents 
three levels of development: The child study team develops general goal statements; teachers develop 
specific objectives, resources, criteria fo^aehievement, and completion date; and the child study team, 
conducts annual review. The child study tevm s organization, training, and functions are discussed. 



Schumaker, J. B. f & Sherman, J. A. Managi ng b ehavior. Part 9: A home-based sc hool achievement system. 
Published 1977 by II & 11 LiHcrpriscs, P. 0. BoxT070-123. Lawrence, Kan. 66044^ (913) 8434793. 

This manual provides a step by step guide to the use o/ pie Daily Report Card Program. For children who 
are chronically truant, who lack social skills, or who are academically defiant, procedures must be found 
to remedy these difficulties. The Daily Report Card provides detailed infomation to parents regarding the 
child's classroom behavior. On the basis of this information, parents can award home privileges to those 
children \vhose academic and/or social performance improves. Parents and counselors (or other school staff): 
can form a team to use the Daily Report Card Program. Afcport card is carried by tlte child to each flass, 
academic and social achievement is noted, and the report card is then taken home for parents, who review^ 
it and award points that can later be exchanged for privileges. In addition to providing a guide to the 
Daily Report Card Pr mgram, the Ifook includes sample forms and a process for weaning the chilcf aAvay from 
the program once desirable results are maintained *> .r. > 

I 

Teacher Training Task Force of the'National School Volunteer Program/National Education Association. Hand: 
book for teachers: Xffectiv^ involve ment of school volunteer ^ Published 1979 hy*Natior>al School Vol- 
* jCTitteer Program, 30(T North Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314;(703) 836-4880. *> 

This handbook discusses the value of volunteers in the classroom. Volunteers are seen as the coworkers of 
\eachers who accept them and give thefn appropriate guidance. Volunteers canhelp teachers with a variety 
of tas&s and responsibilities, thereby allowing the teacher more thne for students. The handbook outlines a 
step by step* method for incorporating school volunteers into the classfopm iffectively r The appendices 
j suggest ways ihat volunteers can assist in elementary and secondary classrooms, ways of orienting volunteers 
to the classroom, ways to show appreciation to the volunteer, and ways t& evaluate volunteers. The in- 
formation is useful fot teachers who use volunteers as w<4t as for those who are considering incorporating 
their services into the classroom, 
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Materials for Use j^ifh 
Severely/Profoundly 
Impaired Students 



as Hducation Agency. A resource guide for the determination of learning disabilities (Rev. ed.). Published 
1980 by Texas Education Agency (Attention: Publication Distribution Office), 201 Last Eleventh Street, 
Austin, Tex. 78701 ;(51^475>2268. ' " * 

" .This resource guide defines eligibility criteria for the determination of learning disabilities under P. L. 94142, 
Thf guide is intended for use in Texas, but can be used by all special educational personnel with respon- 
sibility for assessing pupils' educational functioning. Areas covered by the guide include clarifying the 
concept of learning disabilities determining the kind of data that must be collected in order to prove the 
presence if absence of a learning disability, developing data-collection procedures, and interpreting data, 
The role of the multidisciplinary team is outlined along with the importance of classroom observation, the 
need for valid assessment instruments, and the requirements for documentation of discrepancy between 
intellectual ability and academic achievement. 



( 




iH & H Enter- 



tytfh Carrier, J. K., & Peak, T. Non-speech language initiation program (NON-SLIP) . Published 1 
. prises, P. O. Box 1070, 946 Tennessee Street, Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (913) 843-4793.( 

„ this is a comprehensive teaching system for children who have previously failed to leatn4*{tguage through 
traditional verbal programs children severely or profoundly retarded and having unusual difficulty getting 
started in learning communication skills. The kit includes a program manual, data sheets, sentence tray, 
plastic word-symbol chips, program instruction cards (for trainer), picture stimulus cards, and word cards 
(fordhebe who have ability to read but not to communicate). There are 14 phases of training. The program 
is not designed to teach a child all that there is to know about communication; rather, it is designed to 
, teach basic skills to prepare a child for entering other language programs. * 

4 

Guess, D,, Sailor, W., & Baer, D. M. Functional speech and language trainlhg for the severely handicapped \ Parts 
1-4). Published 1976*1978 by H & H Knterprises, P. O. Box 1070-123, Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (913) 
843-4793. 

This four part language training program for the severely handicapped is designed primarily for those who 
lack language skills, whether they are called autistic," brain damaged, or profoundly retarded. The manuals' 
eliminate the need for specialized facilities and can be used by tiachers with little or no training in K spebial 
education. Each manual consists of a series of individual training steps, 60 steps in total, which are cate- 
gorized into the following content areas: Part I persons and things, steps 1-9; Part II actions with persons 
and things, steps 10-29; Part III possession and color, steps 30-42; Part IV size, relation, and location, 
steps 43-60. The manuals include examples of scoring forms and trials, with specific instructions in the 
techniques for conducting training sessions and for recognizing student progress. The program is prescriptive 
in organization yet flexible enough to meet individual student needs, 

/ -> 

Harris, S. L. Managing behavior Pa rt B: Teaching speech to a nonverbal child. Published 1976 by H A H Hnter- 
prises, P. O. Box 1070-123, Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (913^843-4793. 

This book presents systematic reinforcement procedures to teqch nonverbal children the skills necessary 
I for functional speech. The language program is designed for use by parents, teachers, and others who work 
with children but who (tave little or no professional training in teaching handicapped learners to talk. 
Case reports are presented to clarify issues in the text. The techniques are presented in clear language in a 
step by step, easy to follow sequence, Areas covered by the book include implications of being nonverbal, 
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a summary of research in the field, use of behavior management, and the various stages of teaching the 
language program. Expectations of the program and suggestions for follow-up training conclude the book. 

Panyan, M. C. Managing behavior. Part 4: New ways to teach new skills. Published 1972 by H & H Enterp|tses, 
P.O.Box 1070-123, Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (9 13) 843-4793. _ 4 

This manual describes behavior-modification procedures for teaching self-help skills to mentally retarded 
individuals. It is designed for parents, teachers, attendants, nurses, and volunteers. The manual can serve as 
a guide to develop specific programs to teach additional self help skills and to modify existing training 
programs, The manual is divided into six comprehensive sections that define and explain such topics as 
behavior and behavioral teaching strategies, success measurements, training sessions, self help programs, and 
program design. A reference list of books, articles, and films on relevant behavior-modification issues is 
included. 



Sontag, E., Smith, J., & Certo, N. Educational programming tor the severely and profoundly handicapped 
Published 1977 by Council for Exceptional Children (Attention: Division on Mental Retardation),^1920 
Association Drive, Reston, Va, 2209 1 ; (800) 336-3728, ' t _ 

This edited book contains papers describing programs developed for severely and profoundly handicapped 
persons. The papers have been organized under topic headings, each of which falls into one of the following 
categories services, teaching strategies, the educational team, public education, and community reinte- 
gration. The papers are written by educators, administrators, researchers, and professors in the fields of 
special education, child development, mental retardation, and rehabilitation. The book presents a wide 
range of topics of interest to those serving severely and profoundly handicapped individuals. 



Striefel, S Managing b e havior. Part 7: Teaching a child to imitate. Published 1974 by H & H Enterprises, P,0, 
Box 1070-123, Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (9 13) 84 3-4793. 

This manual presents a training program for developing motor skills in handicapped children. It is designed 
for parents, teachers, institutional workers, and therapists who may or may not be familiar with behavior- 
management principals, and can be used both insi^and outside the classroom. The focus of the manual 
is to establish or improve the imitative skills of handicapped children ?o they can learn more complex 
social, .speech, and motor skills. Flowcharts clearly outline program sequence, While review questions 
ensure proper teaching of each imitation phase. Major training areas include use of reinforcement, analysis 
of entry behaviors, selection of behaviors to be trained, training p/bcedures for specific behaviors over 
coming problem areas, and criteria for advancing cltildren to higher training levels. \ 



Carcqr/Vocational 
Education 



Bolchcr, J. & Field, F. (Producers). A diffe rent approach. Film. Published 1978 by South Bay Mayors 1 Committee 
for Employment of the Handicapped, 2409 North Sepulveda Boulevard, Suite 202, Manhattan Beach, Calif, 
90266;(2I3) 545-4596. 

This unique 22 min., 16 mm, film provides insight regarding the "plight" of handicapped people in our 
society. Comedy and several familiar Hollywood faces set the stage for a different and refreshing approach 
to the sensitive issue of equal employment opportunity for handicapped people. Three areas of concern 
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are explored throughout the film: breaking down the barriers of prejudict\gainst handicapped people, 
encouraging the employment of handicapped people, and giving handicapped people a' better self-image. 
The central theme is that handicapped workers are a valuable commodity, /they may have certain limits, 
as does every individual, but are capable of productive employment. The film is well thought out, and the 
testimonies of employers, handicapped workers, nonhandicapped fellow employees, and actors/actresses 
explore feelings misconceptions, and representation of handicapped people. It is highly tmlikely that any 
Other film about handicapped people deals with the subject of employability in quite this manner. 

I 

Brolin^D. (Ld.). Life centered career education. A competency based approach. Published 1978 by Council for 
Hxceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 22091 ; (703) 620-3660. 

This curriculum guide presents 102 subcompetencjes from making correct change to identifying personal 
values, llach competency is obtainable by using suggested activities to meet the objectives. Publication 
flexibility permits individualization by the "mainstreaming" teacher. A comprehensive section lists in- 
structional materials, books] IliP forms, and rating forms. 

Dahl, P. R Appleby, J. A., & Lipe, D. Mainstreaming guffiffifk for voca tional e ducators. Published 1978 by 
- Olympus, 1670 Last Thirteenth Street, Salt Lake City, UflPh 84 105; (801) 583-3666. 

This book gives examples of curriculum modifications and lists specific guidelines for choosing instructional 
materials based upon learning style and type of exceptionality. Pictures illustrate equipment that modifies 
training devices (e.g., stand magnifiers, operating levers). A chapter covers job placement including job 
analysis and follow-up techniques. 



Research for Better Schools. Is sqience a possible career for you? Punished 1978 by Research ifcDctter Schools 
(Attention: Special Projects Division), 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19 1 23; (215) 574-930/ 

«■ This science career development program is especially designed for deaf students in secondary schoolk^he 
materials include a teacher /counselor guide and captioned filmstrip that can be, used as the basis of a l&day 
career workshop .with follow-up activities or as supplementary lessons to be integrated into a seXnce 
curriculum. Three sections of activities comprise the program and incorporate the filmstrip of Scientist 
role models. The first section helps studerits learn about their own interests and consider the role of scien- 
tific work in society. In the Second section information about a variety 'oJscience~careers is explored. The 
third section helps students actually explore whet is required to pursue a particular science career. 



In Service 



'('laugh, I) B , & ( lough, B. My tjtilizin g teacher aides in the classroom. Published 1*^78 by Charles C.Thomas, 
> Banner'stone House, 30^27 Last Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, III. 627 1 7; (2 17) 789-8980. 

This book presents/Kills the teacher needs to use teacher aides in the classroonf: e.g., to delegat^ respon- 
sibility, (o assigtrirnks, and to give constructive criticism. It suggests duties for the aide in and out of the 
classroqmx Th<> authors present forms to help in daily and weekly planning and forms for evaluation, give 
sujfgfstions on skill development in the areas of individualizing reading instruction and use of multimedia,' 
s^and distinguish between working with volunteer aides find paid aides. 
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Cuninggitn, W., & Mulligan, D. (Lids.). Volunteers and diildren with special needs. Published 1979 by National 
School Volunteer Program, 3«0 North Washington Street, Suite 320, Alexandria, Va. 22314;(703) 836-4880. 

This manual contains training materials for three volunteer programs. The kindergarten screening includes 
a description of a prescrecning program, the language-learning instrument^ and activities to develop 
language. Thje listener program presents a description of a project to prevent erttvtional problems, a hand- 
book of effective listening skills, and materials to administer the program. The tutoring program trains 
volunteers to understand how children feel as well as to teach them required skills. 

Educational Products Information Hxchange Institute. Teacher training in main stre aming (LPIL Report Number 
86m); Published 1978 by LPIL Institute, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027; (212) 866-3600. 

I^TYhj booklet reviews 15 sets of materials for regular classroom teachers that are relevant to 4t mainstreaming. n 
A chart analyzes each set<md its components into three areas of concern: individualized instruction (e.g., 
teaching stylrs^behavior management), handicapping conditions, and subject-matter areas. Each set of 
materials is reviewed on the basis of intent; content, methodology, and evaluation of trainees. 

Hall, R. V. Managing behavior. Part I; the measurement of behavior Part 2: Basic principles. Part 3: Applications 
in school and home. Published 1971 by 11 & H Enterprises, P. O, Box K)7(K123~ Lawrence, Kan. 66044; 
(913) 843-4793. • 

These three publications of the Behavior Management series (nine books in the complete series) pre designed 
to give practical help to those with clients displaying behavioral problems. The first book in the series 
explains h6w behavior is recorded and analyzed in order to effect changes. Various measurement techniques 
are explained in detail The second book explains the theory underlying operant conditioning and explains 
how reinforcement, extinction, and punishment procedures are applied to human behavior. The third 

... book, contains £xamplct of 'juUual behavior management projects carried out ikJiome and school settings. 

.' Explanations of techniques used successfully to control behavior are given. Tho$e who use the approaches 
outlined in the series can observe and measure as simply as possible the behaviors they wish to chtinge. 
They then learn to use consequences naturally available in home; or school to modify those behaviors. 

\ 

Hall, R. V. & Fox, R. (J. Responsi ve teaching and parenting transparency kit. Published 1973 by LJ & H Bntef- 
--pxises, P. O. Box 1070-123, Lawrence, Kan. 6604<i; (913) 843-4793. 

This kit ilTHLinstructional tool for presenting the behavior-modification model developed by R, V. Hall, 
the Responsive Teaching and Parenting Model. The kit contains over 60 transparencies and an instructor's 
manual. It is designed fo? jrefsaf\s^ teaching the principles of behavior management to others. The four 
studies included in the kit illustrate lit* uie of various measurement techniques, baseline, applications of 
reinforcement, extinction and punishment proctdures^and other important behavior management applica- 
tions and procedures. 



Indiana University Development^} Training ( enter. Assist. Published 1978 by Indiana University Developmental 
Training»Centfr (Attention: Project ASSIST), 2853 Last Tenth Street, ploomington, Ind. 47465; (812) 
337-6*08 Lxt. 25. 

This student's book and teacher's guide addresses paraprofesslonals who work with moderately, severely, 



* 



and profoundly handicapped children. It delineates duties, and (rains (he paraprofessionalln such areas as 
classroom management; making behavioral observations; task analysis; and academic, physical, and social 
skills for specific handicaps. The bodk^tr^u..j^J K eacher for his/her role aft program manager, andis de- 
signed for preservice and in-service training. \ y ^——- 

) 



Urrivec, B. Behavior manattement strategies for classroom application , Polished 1978 by Research for Better 
Schools (Attention: Special Projects Division), 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 19123; (215) 
574-9300. 

This comprehensive in-service manual provides practical materials and suggested workshop procedures, 
including a master for handouts, the text is organized into four 2-hour training sessions: introduction to 
y behavior management, basic intervention principles and procedures, reinforcement strategies and behavioral 
observation, sample programs and intervention strategies. 

Martin, R. Workshop Materials: Educational Rights of Handicapped Children. Published 1977 by Research Press, 
Public Law Division, 2612 North Mattis Avenue, Champaign, III, 61820; (217) 352-3273. 

This in-service training manual contains all the nccessary&xaterials for conducting a 1-1/2 day workshop on 
the law as it relates to the educational, civil and residential rights of handicapped students. Topics addressed 
by workshop materials include sources of law, eligible children, Free Appropriate Ptfylic Education, IEP, 
least Restrictive Environment, procedural safeguards, record keeping, and confidqhtiamy. 



Pfcter, L J. Individual Instruction . Published 1972 by McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. I0020;(2I2) 997-1221. 

This comprehensive text and its accompanying workbook provide a thorough knowledge of the individ- 
ualization process. The materials have been highly effective for in-service and preservice programs. Topics! 
addressed in thebook include referral, observatmn, diagnostic teaching, terminal 'objectives, en rout* 
objectives, ^ijjr^s, reinforcers, concomitant development, evaluation, pehavior disorders, and learning 
disorders. r 



Uniyersity of Michigan, School of Education. Video training workstibpToTrohild variance , Published 1979 by 
Councillor Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 22091; Ton1rert86eH^&28^ 

This in-service training package contains all the necessary materials for five 2-hour workshops (i.e., six color 
videocassettes, leader's manual, student text, and activity sheets). Successful workshops have proven 
to be especially useful for teachers working with behavior-disordered children in the regular classroom.^ 
Fifteen examples of problem classroom behavior are recorded on one videocassette, with the other five 
presenting contrasting interpretations of such behaviors bv experts in special education, psychology, 
sociology and medicine. The different theoretical views of behavior variance are reviewed within the six 
self-instructional modules of the student text. There is ample material provided to the workshop leader (s) 
for appropriate instructional management and supplemental activities. 

\ 

University of New Mexico. The training of paraprofessionals in special education jmd re lated fields. Published 
1977 by University of New~MexTcb Press, Albuquerque, N.m! 871 31 ; (505) 277-1336. \ 
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Mainst reaming/I last 
Restrictive Environment 



This book provides information on training for paraprofessionals in the United States by job title. It includes 
short term in-service as well as long-term preservice programs. Most are affiliated with a community or 
junior college, bach description includes the role preparation, requirements for admission, student aid, 
staffing patterns, funding sources, evaluation, and dissemination. The book contains a list of publications* 
available from the training programs and a bibliography of materials about training. 

Wheeler, A. H. & Fox, W. L. Managing behavior. Part 5: A guide to writing instructional objectives. Published 
I972£y H& 11 Hnterprises, P.O.Box 1070-123. Lawrence, Kan. 66044; (9 1 3) 843-4793.. 

This boo\ presents a system for writing instructional objectives based on the specification of educational 
outcomes. It is both a progranyned text and a workbook to help teachers, administrators, and parents 
learn the principals of instructional-objective design. The book defines all terms apftying to the educational 
process and instructional programming. The design for writing instructional objectives is outlined: to 
describe the desired finul outcome of instruction, to state the conditions. under which the final behavior will 
occur, and to specify the criteria by which the final performance is judged. Teachers cfn use the instruc- 
tional programming system to ensure basic skill development and thus demonstrate expected student 
performance fhanges. 

^ 



American Foundation for the Blind. Good start! A multimedia approach to meeting the needs of visu^y handi- 
capped students. Published 1979 by American Foundation for the Blind (Attention: Film Librarian), 

15 West Sixteenth SfWt, New York, N.Y. 1001 1 ; (2 1 2) 620-2000. 

This is a multimedia package about "mainstreaming'^visually handicapped students. It contains one 19~mtn. f 

16 mm., color film; six 12-min. color filmstrips with accompanying audiotapes; and supplementary 
materials, including four pamphlets; one book, charts, reports, and printed activities. IJ\As, special educa- 
tion personnel!^ parents, and all persons involved in 4< mainstreaming*' visually impaired students can benefit 
from this comprehensive program. The film and one of the filmstrips are designed for general audience view- 
ing. They provide information about visual handicaps, required support services, mobility techniques, and 
assistance methods that sighted individuals can offer The remaining filmstrips, tapes, and printed materials 
are geared toward more specific audiences (e.g., One in a Thousand for school administrators, So You're 
(toing to Hav e a Visually Handicapped Child in your Class for classroom teachers, and Best Education 
Possible for parents). The media presentations are based on real-life situations and use school student* and 
personnel. 

Bureau of Fducation for the Handicapped (Ld.). LRE: Developing criteria for evaluation of the least restrictive 
environment provision . Published 1979 by Research for Better Schools (Attention: Special Projects 
Division), 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19123; (21 5) 574-9300. 

J'his is a compilation of articles reviewing the content of PL.94-142 in terms of the Least Restrictive 
Environment It discusses aspects of placement such as teacher expectations, quality and restrictivehess; 
provides a chart displaying points of weakness and strength in written lEPs; and presents forms for decision 
making in Least Restrictive Environment placements. » 

< 

Consilia, Sr. M The non-coping child. Published 1 978 by Academic Therapy Publications. 20 Commercial 
BtMilevard, Novato, Calif. 94947;(4I5) 883-3314. ' -* ' ♦ 
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This comprehensive notebook provides techniques for diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. It contains an 
explanation of the physical relationship between sensation, perception, conceptualization, and the health of 
the child who has been labeled (e.g., minimally brain damaged, dyslexic). An extensive section on teacher 
assessments deals with such skills as auditory perception, body image, visual discrimination, and \\>vrd 
recognition, Innumerable remediation activities are suggested for language and math. Included is a chapter 
on strategies for modifying classroom behavior. 

Family Communications. I am, 1 can, 1 will. Published 1979 by Hubbard, P.O. Box 104, Northbrook, 111. 60062; 
(312) 272-7810. " ^ ' : 

* 

This is a multimedia program designed to help teachers of very young children, preschool throUgh first 
grade, explore and discuss the feelings and fears common to this age. Based on Fred Rogers' (of "Mr. Rogers' 
Neighborhood" TV series) style of communicating with young children, the programs are intended to 
develop self-esteem, motivation, emotional and perceptual skills, language and listening skills, creative 
thinking, and imagination. The program includes 15, 16-mm. color films or tyeotapes, each 13 to 20 min.; 
15 audiocassettes; 2 "suggestions for use " guides; and 5 books. Thqs* prograiht^are nonsequential an<ji can 
be used with an entire classroom or on a one-to-one basis. There are two levels to the film portion of the 
program: Levi\l I for those children who are very young or have below-average language skills and Level II 
for those children with average or above-average language skills. These two levels focus on childrtns' feelings, 
emotions, and interpersonal relationships: The audiocassettes and books deal more specifically with handi- 
capping conditions while encounter children to explore, understand, and express their feelings and be 
sensitive to others. The entire progrhm is a wonderful vehicle for use in both "mainstream" classroom 
situations and speciaLeducation class settings. 

Jordan, J. B. (Kd.) Teacher, please don't close the door. Published 1976 by Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va 220IM ;TT03) 620-3660. 

fhte is a report fromtye Council for Exceptional Children's Invisible College Conference on Mainstfeaming. 
The concept of an "invisible college" can be thought of as the 10 to 20 leaders who are believed to beat the 
top of a particular field. Because theiS people are on the cutting edge of new information, procedures, and 
prac tices, their participation at conferences should reduce the gap between research results and implemen- 
tation. Each chapter is a presentation about an area of concern addressed by the conference participants 
(c.g>, "The Resource Teacher," "Higher Education's Role in Mainstreaming," "The Rural Mainstream," 
"Progressive Inclusion," etc.). The book defines "mainstreaming" as enrolttng and teaching exceptional 
children in a regular classroom for the majority of the school day. This publication is intended to help 

open the classroom door for the mildly handicapped, as well as widen the educational opportunities for all. 

* 

9 

Miami Valley Regional Center for Handicapped Children. Kids, mainstreaming , and you. Filmstrip, Published 
1979 by The Kids Come in Special Flavors Company, Box 562, Forest Park Station, Dayton, Ohio 45405; 
(513) 253-6173. ■ 

A 16 min .color and found filmstrip illustrates the intent of "mainstreaming." It uses a cartoon format 
and nontechnical language so that regular classroom teachers, parents, and community groups can under- 
stand "mainstreaming. " The filmstrip is divided into three parts, enabling the special educator to show 
it in its entirety or in sections. The first part emphasizes children and their educational needs, the second 
part covers school district responsibilities and stresses team decision making, and the last part reveals the 
mutuality that should occur between teaching and suppdft services. 



Moore, C. T., Cohen, W., Oertel, (i., & van Ryzin, L. Designing environments {or handicapped children : A design 
guide and case study . Published i ( )7 ( ) by Educational Facilities Laboratories (A Division of Academy for 
Educational Development), 680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019; (2t2) 397-0044. 

This guide offers an integrated approach combining research and hehav*ioralj 'social j 'cultural factors for the 
planning and aAhitcctural design of play /learning environments for handicapped children. The types of 
handicaps dnd developmental (Usabilities discussed with regard to the physical environment include mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, and orthopedic handicaps with other developmental or learning-disability 
involvement. The guide is organized into three sections. Section 1 defines and discusses the rangf of dis- 
abilities covered, reviews relevant current literature, and describes how to use the guide. Section 2 discusses 
the influence of the physical environment in the development of handicapped children and presents 14 
design principles. Section 3 provides a cas? study showing how to apply the drsign principles to a .specific 
situation. The importance of the physical environment to the overcoming of developmental problems is 
t clearly demonstrated. t ' 

i 

National l earning Resource Center of Pennsylvania. Pla cing handicap pe d students in Hie leas t restrictive environ- 
* ment : A m odel f or decision makers. Published I 979 by National Learning Resource Tenter of Pcnhsylvania, 
500 Valley Forge Plaza, 1150 First Avenue, King of.Prussia, Pa. 19406,(215),265-3706. 

This book suggests an gpp roach for determining Least Restrictive Environment placements for students 
requiring special education and related services. The book is \yriiten from the point of view of Pennsylvania's 
compliance with federal and state regulations; but much of the information can be used by any SKA to 
identify and organize the types of information required for a systematic Least Restrictive Environment 
decision-making process. The book is concisely organized into three sections. Section I describes the infar- 
' mation to consider when making placement decisions and present s^h \ application model. Section 11 provides 
an overview for compliance with the Least Restrictive Environment mandate Section III gives examples of 
student ehses to demonstrate the use of the decision making system outlined in Section L The book clearly 
f reveals how LEAs can plan for a continuum of alternative placements to meet the needs of handicapped 

students. * , 

* '\ 

$.Togg Films. Mainstrc a ming in Action. Film, Published 1979 l>y Fncyclopedia Britanuica (Attention:* Customer 
Senyce), 42!HMortti Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 6061 1 ;(312) 321-6800. 

This is a 25-nitn.. 16 mm. color film with an accompanying users 9 guide. SpeciqJ educators can*use the film 
' " with regular classroom teachers, parents, and advocacy groups to stimulate discussion about "mainstrcaming" 
^e^and its impaction children with regard to least Restrictive Environment placement issdes and in service 
' cab^fiUOn The film takes place in public schools where a wide variety of handicapped childrm arc inte- 

* gratea^nto the regular classroom. Discussion of key issues and commentary by teachers interviewed com- 
prise the audio content. 

« I - 

W(iBIL ^clcvisidn Network. Martha. Filhi. Published I by Films, 733 (irccu Bay Road, Wilmc/K, 111. 600091, 
(312) 256-3200 or Talf/ree (H00) 323-4222. » 

* HflUllA is an H mitt K 16 mm. (also available in videocassctte or disc), color film with accompanying teacher*s 
guhle. The film intryduccj the viewer to Martha, a young woman who has epilepsy The, purpose of the 
film is to demonstrate that persons who have qpilcpty can irfdeed lead an iletive, nortkal life. Martha is 
shown i*c skating Jilatyiding. volunteering in a, hospital, ami sharing feelings with her friends. The film 
sensitively tries to incorporate positive attitudes toward epilepsy and the personal adfujynent problems 

1 experienced by cpilentics, ' ) 
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Handicappctl/Nonhandi 
capped Pce*r Relations 



W(;ii!I Television Network People youM like to know. Mini, Published 1978-1979 by Encyclopedia Britannica 
i Attention: Customer Service), 425 NortTi Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 6061 1 ; (31 2) 32 1-6800, 

77m informative series is^affailahlc in film or hook format (entitled /V<^/r You 'd 1 I ike to Know Hooks). 
There arv I0, v 10 min., 1 6 mm. color films that portray children between the ages of ll^nljl who have 
handicapping condition*. The series of 10 books, similar in content and format, was wnttetkfor use with 
the films, but can be used independently. Designed to help students, teachers, parents, and the general 
public become acquainted with the problems of handicapped youngsters as they become integrated into 
normal educational settings, thei series reveal* the feelings and attitudes of these children. There is one child 
identified with each of the following disabilities: learning disability, hearing t and sfH'cch impairment, blind- 
ness, \ys(Jc fibrosis, Down's syndrome, Larsens syndrome, cleft lip and palate, toy vision, emotional 
x disturbmtcc, and amputation. Kach handicapped child is portrayed in situations that involve teachers, 
friends, and families. The episodes demonstrate the importance of self-acceptance and the need to become 
independent. 

Jti^x\u)\j/j( 1,, llaimnill,,!). I)., & Brown, V, The resource teacher. Published 1 97« by Ally* Bacon 470 
^Mtfntic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02210,(617) 482-9220 

a 

This notebook provides practical information for individualized content development (based on cognitive 
and affective analyses) in the areas of mathematics, written expression, spelling, and spoken language. 
Various methods of evaluation are covered, including types of standardized tests and supplementary 
teacher testing techniques A cMmer on clqjsroom behavior presents specific measures for a truly zing 
student behavior and ways to modtJQit. 



Encyclopedia Britannica; Educational Corporation (Producer). Like you, like inc. Film. Published 1977 by 
Encyclopedia Britannica (Attention: Customer Service), 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicaao 111 6061 1 
(312)321-6800. .* ' 

The 10 animated color films, ranging in showing time from 6 7 minut<% show handicapped and\nonhandi- 
rapped elementary school students learning to relate to and to understand each other. Each film is geared 
toward a specific handicap, feelings about handiedpped children are aired, and acceptance of handicaps is 
demonstrated by iecing a handicapped student perform normally ; e.g., being a good kkkbatl player. Follow* 
ing is a list of the film titles and subjects Let's /'a/A It Over is about epilepsy; Le t Me Tfo describes mental 
retardation; l<jXMLl^kn.4j talks about emotional disturbance; Doi ng Things Together deals with a child 
who has a prosthetic hand; Ijveryqne Needs Sonie Help explores hearing and speech impairments; See 
E!^LL^l t9X P lai ^ impairment; When I Grow Up looks at career aspirations; Why Me looks at 

children who wear double braves j It 's Upjo Me shows what asthma is like; and I Can Do It tells about anf 
orthopedic condition. These films can be used in the classroom to help students better understand others 
with handicaps ' - t 

* i 

Eamily Communications (Produce*).' Purplj? Adventure of l ady Elaine Eatrcluldc. Rim. Published 1979 by 
Hubbard, P. O.Box 104, Northbrook Jll. 60062; (.U 2)*272 78 iO. " " * 



nchanting series of five 



24 }Q mm : I6mth. films or videotapes that sensitively presents a delightful 



An 

projmm for preschool through first grade children designed to foster discussions about handicapping 
conditions and individual 4ifferemxs. Using the characters created in the popular Mr Rogers TV series, 
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Lady Maine embarks upon ak adventure to a purple planet. Mr. Rogers features his songs and conversations 
to help* young viewers form fwsihve ideas about individual differences and change. The references to 
particular handicaps provide honest, appropriate ways to initiate classroom discussions. 

* , -* 

i 

(Jla/zard, M; 11 Meet series (Vols. I~4) .published 1978 by H A 11 Enterprises, P. O. Box 1070-123, Lawrence, 
Kan. 66044; (9 1 J) 843-4793. 

l.ach book in this series is written about a child with a handicapping condition. The books ar? printed in 
large easy to read type and have accompanying recordings.. The books are designed to teach nonhandi' 
capped children some things they can do ' to understand and help handicapped children, frejudice and 
labeling arc often the result of a lack of understanding handicaps, and it is the intention of this series to 
show readers how to relate to person? with handicaps. Meet Scott is about a child with a learning disability; 
Mee t Oimillc and Pantile is about two children with hearing impairments; Meet Lance is about a mentally 
retarded child, and Meet Danny is about a child with multiple handicaps. ^ 

t 

Hubbard, R. (Producer) Specia l de livery. Film. Published 1979 by Lawren Productions, P. O. Box. 666, 
Mendocino, Calif. 95460; (707) 937-05 36. 

A delightful fiVc part 1 6mm. film videocassette series with a separate aecompanying package of printed 
teaching materials designed to address "mainstreaming" concerns. Viewing time for ejeh part is approxi- 
mately 30 min. Spec i al Deli very was designed for a viewing audience of 7 through 11 years, however, 
children up to i fmA 14 years could benefit from the message. The shows are appropriate for helping 
teachers to integral handicapped children into the total school environment. The series exploits to regular 
classroom students^)* )o understand handicapped peers and how to work* play, and interact with them; 
it is wonderfully sukcessfifStn its approach. Hilf Haird's puppets combined with welLthoUghtout d/amas 
allow viewers to exf(eriencem variety of information, feelings, and perspectives regarding children of their 
own age displaying various problems. The call for sensitivity toward and an acceptance\f children with 
*" special needs is successfully conveyed Within the \eries Thf Common Show emphasizes that even though 
people may be different in i^eitain ways, they still have feelings, interests and abilities in common. The 
Special^ Show gives the perspective of people with various handicaps. The Why Show , explains the 
causes of sofne handicaps and shows what can be accomplished by handicapped people. We Positive Show 
demonstrates the abilities of people with handicaps. The Reinforcement Show emphasizes posltivelntzr 
actions of handicapped persons with nonhandicapped peers. The printed materials accompanying the film/ 
videocassette neries include lesson, plans, instructional resou%ces, ideas for teachers, and, student activity 
pages that can be reproduced for class distribution. Pft>duction quality is excellent. Combining the series 
with follow up discussU>ns in the rlassroom should provide a rewarding approach to a topic that has long 
needed more than a casual documentary. 4 f 

WlIBII I Hirvifiiorl NctworkVwhat if yon couldn't ,? Published 1978 by Selective Educational Equipment, 
3 Bridge Street, P. O./Box 98, Newton, 'Mam 02 195 , (6 17) 969*3339. 

This multimedia kit gives elementary school children information about handicapped children and adQlto, 
It presents a nonthreatening. straightforward picture of .what it might be like to have a disability (i.e., visual 
impairment, hearing imp<dt merit, orthopedic handicap, learning disability, emotional problem, and mental 
* retardation). The kit is dfBdcd into seven-major areas A beginning unit examines differences and similarities 
among all children, and me remaining six givt^ilormati(tn t simulation experiences, and problem somng 
activities on the six specific disabilities. //if'jri/rjrrritffl^^ questions that can prevent 

or correct common misconceptions. The book stresses that handiclifipcTt^^ first 
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Parent Special I ducatoi 
Relations 



Bennett, A, M., & llenson, I (). Keeping m tojieh^wjjhjarenU; Teach ers best friends. Published 1977 by Leariv' 
irtK Concepts, 2501 North Ilium, Austin, Tex* 78705 ,f5 f2T47 4*691 1. 

This book in a cartoon forma) from the Mainstr ea m inn Series discusses communication skills the teqeher 
should acquire, sut'h as listening. "readftig. nonverbal clues, and learning about the child's environment. It 
suggests preparing for q nu'eting with a parent by having cumulative data and examples of the child\work. 
The book also presents systems for indirect communication,' such as daily progress reports and certificates; 
discusses teaching parents how to use a behavior change program by emphasizing the immediacy and fre- 
quency of rewards; and provides an overview of behavior change techniques in a programmed format. 

llynies. J I. hllcctivc home school relations. Published 1974 by Southern California Association for the 
Education Of Young Children (Attention: Publishing Division),, Box 691, Sierra Modre, Calif. 9 1024 j 
no phone listing available. 

, This hook analyzes the Hidden agendas of)>arents who come to meetings with good or bad school ex- 
periences and of teachers who are heavily invested in the school process, It discusses techniques for different 
types of meetings, home visits, parent observations hnd participation, and the need for contact with rhe 
parent from the bj/th of therhilde Inexpensive pamphlets pertinent to parenting are listed, as are questions 
for evaluating the process. \ 

' \ 

Kroth, K 1 . Comiminjc^ of exceptio nal Children . Published 1975 by Lqve Publishing Co., 

66.15 Fast Vilianova Place, Denver, Colo. 80222 ;(303)'7\7-2579. ; . 

Thin book suggests several precottference tasks: cvuluate\ cumulative record* augment with information 
from early parental contacts, develop a list vf skill techniques; and prepare observable information using the 
(J sort record form Further recommendations are to provide information for the parent by^preparing 
parent packets on classroom rules and supplies, and handouts, on specific situations such as class trips; and 
report to parents through use of a daily reporting system, a letter, or certificate Also (iiicusscd is a home- 
, reward system based on school reports. The strategy of learning to define the problem arid the appropriate 
reinforvvrs and then framing parents to do the same is presented. The structure of parent training groups is 
0 described A bibliography lists books jor parents by exceptionality. • < 



l.ysen; S M , & Bcauiient, H Parent conference* in the schools: Procedures fo r develo ping effective partnership. 
Published 1978 by Allyn & HacofT, 47(T Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 022 10 , (6 m) 482-9220, 

This book focuses on the need for 'parents and schools to cooperate as equals It discusses specific skill 
development for different types of parent conferences initial cpntact, exploratory conference to gain mor§ ' 
information, reporting of test results, arranging for special placements, and reporting progress. Also 
addressed arc skill variables such as appropriate timing of exploratory questions, injerpretive comments, 
-and humor It suggests how Jo identify and respond to parents' resistance and defenses The book analyses 
the stages in parent J&mfcrcnces opening, exploratory, problem solving, and concluding, provides training 
exercises to acquir<f^ggg^£^dls; aruLdiscussvs parents' rights under /'./,. ^4 142. 
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Montgomery County Intermediate Unit lt)..\. Partners in education in service training manual. Published by 
Montgomery County Intermediate Unit jtf2.*,_6l98 Butler Pike, uTi|c Bell, Pa. 19422, (215) 64J-7600. 
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/Vii.v notebook contains agendas for a to-day workshop m developing ll.Ts. Designed for parents and teachers, 
the workshop covers V.I.. 94142 provisions, definitions of educational terms, due process considerations, 
assessment methods, and example of ll.Ps Activities designed* to encourage parent teacher cotnmunica- 
turns include discussions of critital incidents during conferences find forms to promote better classroom 
observation bv paYe tits. — ^ y v 

■ .> 

University ol 'ldaho^Collcge ol Idueadon. .Taf cnt-tcaclicr conl cicuccy. Hljnstrip. Published 1^80 by I'orcworks, 
ifox <>747, North Holly wood, Calif. ( >160 ( > v ('2l.3) l >82-()4(>7< 

" 177(/a IS mm combination color filtnstrip/tape presentation was developed to improve communications 
between parents and teachers. The premise louicdto&tf'it is tfuit parent teacher conferences often lack, 
successful interaction The film briefly touches onhssuff relevant to parents of extvptional children* and 
then discusses specific ways in whieh^pu/ent- teacher relations can be improved. I.'ach of six section.* within 
the filmstrip presents a specific topic Jtyaditiotifil conferences, need for improved communication* parents 
of exceptional children, ■ purposes of parent teacher conferences, interpersonal communication skills, and 
steps in the process. 
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